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THE CHEST OF GOLD. 


One of the places where Captain Kidd is locally They unloaded their spades and their crowbar, 


reported to have buried his treasures is a certain 
spot on an island in the Connecticut River, in 
Northfield, Massachusetts. The country up and 
down the Connecticut here was emphatically the 


dark and bloody ground of New England from 


the time of the settlement of the valley up to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Its early 
inhabitants fought about half their time with 
Indians, and devoted the rest to gaining their 
livelihood and planting a town. 

A community which is at this day famous for 
its thrift and peacefulness and godliness, was set 
up in long years of toil and strife and blood. 

The pretty island in the river where Kidd was 
reported to have buried his wealth has sometimes 
been called Field’s Island, sometimes Stratton’s 
Island, sometimes Clarke's Island, and now is 
called Kidd’s Island. Names do not seem to 
stick to it any better than its shifting soil. 

In order to bury his chest of gold here, Kidd 
and his pirates had to get it up over three falls in 
the Connecticut, and over a distance of more than 
one hundred and twenty-five miles. This fact 
alone is sufficient to show the impossibility of 
the pirates having buried their treasures here. 

Nevertheless, the legend declares that when 
they had deposited their great iron chest in the 
hole they had made for it, they drew lots to see 
which pirate of them all should be put to death 
by the rest, in order that his body might be laid 
just above the treasure and his ghost thus be 
always on hand to defend it. 

The legend tells us nothing about the pirate 
who was sacrificed, except that his uncoffined 
body was duly laid directly upon the chest of 
gold. When all was done the rest of the villainous 
crew glided noiselessly down the river. 

The story which I started to tell was not of the 


burial of the treasure, but of the manner in which 


Abner Field, Nathan Alexander and Eldad 
CLamberlain dug it up, or tried to dig it up, 
many years afterward. 

Abner Field was probably the most respectable 
man, as he certainly was the eldest man, of this 
trio; and Chamberlain was probably the least 
respectable and most reckless; and he was also 
the youngest. He had already proved himself a 
daring Indian fighter and hunter; and it was 
partly because their hearts misgave them, and 
they wanted a bold fellow with them, and partly 
because they felt that there was luck in the 
number three, that Field and Alexander took 
young Chamberlain into partnership. 


Abner Field himself, though respectable and | 


bald-headed, was extremely superstitious. He 
had come under the influence of a certain con- 
jurer in a neighboring town, who told him to go 
to the exact centre of Clarke’s Island, on a night 
when the full moon was highest in the heavens at 
midnight, and then dig. 

If any one of those who were digging, the 
soothsayer said, should utter a word, the spell 
would be broken, and the treasure would sink 
into the earth and the ghost appear. But if they 
went at the time commanded, and maintained 
perfect silence to the end, the treasure should be 
theirs. 

Of course the conjurer demanded a fee from 
Field, well in advance of the attempt, as reward 
for this valuable information, and received it. 

Field first confided the fact to his brother-in- 
law, Nathan Alexander, who was a tall, powerful | 
and active man. The two waited until they had 
learned from the almanac that the full moon | 
would reach its maximum height at twelve o’clock | 
on a certain night in late summer; and then, | 
after many misgivings on the score of his reckless- | 
ness and skepticism, but with a strong feeling | 
that they needed somebody with them who was | 
afraid of neither man nor goblin, they confided | 
their plan to young Eldad Chamberlain. 

To their surprise, Eldad showed no contempt | 
or scorn for their enterprise, but seemed to be 
willing and pleased to enter into it. 

“You bring your gun, Eldad,” said Abner, 
referring to the only piece of property that 
Chamberlain was known to possess—a superb 
flintlock captured in some military expedition. 

“No, no, Abner,"’ Eldad answered, ‘‘no gun in 


| upon the log, and helped the two men out of the 
| river. 











|exclamation of fright, he dove back into the | 


canoe. Nathan Alexander clapped his hand over | 
Abner’s mouth, lest he should speak and break | 
the spell, and the two men partially capsized 
the boat and fell into the water. Eldad, though 
his sides shook with laughter, leaped dry-shod 


They were a sorry sight—dripping with water, 
while Abner Field’s bald head glistened in the 
moonlight, and Alexander’s powerful figure 
shook with silent but illy-suppressed rage at his 
brother-in-law for precipitating this mishap with 
his cowardice. 





nevertheless, and after much sign-making from | 
Field, who had come over a few days before and 
marked with a stone the exact spot where the 
treasure lay, they fell to digging desperately. 

Down, down they delved, Alexander dealing 
mighty blows with his crowbar, partly from | 
excitement and partly the better to warm his wet | 
body, and the two others throwing out the earth | 
with their shovels. 

The full moon streamed upon them. There 
were no stones, apparently, to interfere with the 
digging, for the island is an alluvial deposit. 
Every year the space upon it within its encircling 
fringe of trees was mowed for its excellent crop 
| of hay; it had been mowed this year, and a stack 
| of hay stood between the diggers and the moon, 
throwing its black shadow toward them. 
| Abner Field, whose eyes roamed uneasily about 
as he shovelled, causing him to work awkwardly 
and sometimes to impede the movements of the 
| others, thought he saw something move in this 
black shadow of the haystack, and started back, 
| bumping into Alexander, and making a sort of 
| gasping, gurgling noise under his breath. 

Once more the big man seized him about the 





‘neck and clapped his hand over his mouth, | 


| dropping the iron bar. 


In a moment more Abner had been reassured, | 
The hole | 


and the three were digging hard again. 

was now three feetdeep. Alexander dealt heavy, 
| dull blows into the earth with the bar. Abner 
| forgot his ghosts, and was feverishly intent upon 
| the digging. Alexander suddenly bent down and 
| lifted up something about a foot long, that was 
| round and hard and whitish in the moonlight. 
Was it the thigh-bone of a man, or the bleached 
| branch of a willow-tree, buried here by the floods 
| under the sands of the shifting isle ? 

Field and Alexander had no sort of doubt that 
it was one of the bones of the pirate who had been 
buried over the treasure. The men were filled 
| with eager excitement. .Now they should find 
| the iron chest of gold! 
| Thump! thump! thump! went the crowbar 

into the soft earth in rapid blows. And then, as 


| Alexander dealt another mighty blow, a loud, | 


| ringing clink! answered its stroke. 
| Abner Field could no longer contain himself. 
| «You've hit it! You've hit it!’’ he screamed. 

The spell was broken! Alexander struck once 
more, but the bar found nothing but soft earth. 
And then it was young Chamberlain’s turn to 
recoil. Pointing to the haystack, he whispered, 
“Look there !’’ 

The others looked. From out the dark shadow 
| of the stack a tall, white-robed figure was slowly 
| advancing. Abner Field shrieked, and he and 
| Alexander dropped their implements and ran 
| toward the bank where the boat lay. Chamber- 
lain followed them. 

As they ran, another strange and terrible form 
emerged from the bushes along the river side in 
front of them. Though like a human form, it 
came on in the movement of a wheel, turning 
over and over, first hands in the air, then feet in 
the air. Alexander averred ever after that it was 
a livid, sulphurous green in color, and Abner 
Field declared that it had horns. 

Straight past the three men—Field and Alex- 
ander were now grovelling on the ground—the 
| terrible form went. Apparently it pierced straight 
through the solid haystack from side to side, and 
then, still turning over and over, vanished down 
the opposite bank of the island. 

Meantime the other ghostly figure had advanced 
to the pit which the men had dug, and stood 
above it, waving its white arms menacingly. 

The three men made their way to the boat. 
Chamberlain, sitting in the stern, paddled home- 
ward without a word. Abner Field and Nathan 
Alexander, crouching forward, wet, dirty and 
with chattering teeth, dared not cast one look 
back at the island. 

In after times, Alexander often told the tale by 
Northfield firesides, and always insisted that if 
Abner had not played the fool and broken the 
spell by yelling ‘“You’ve hit it!’’ he would have 
been a rich man. As it was, he declared that on 
that word the chest of gold had sunk down out of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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dealing with ghosts. It would but make matters | Teach forever. 
worse.” | But it is said that these Connecticut islands are 
So there was no gun in the party when, on the | often built of alluvium upon the summit of very | 
appointed night, at about eleven o’clock, young | irregular ledges, cropping up in the river, and | 
Chamberlain paddled the tredsure-seekers out | that Alexander’s bar may have struck the jutting | 
from the shore in the moonlight, making first for | Point of one of these. Moreover, there were | 
the opposite shore well above Clarke’s Island | Stories told in Northfield of « certain Oliver | 
to mislead any possible watcher, and then drop- | Smith, who was a chum and mate of Eldad 
ping down in the shadow of the forest and | Chamberlain’s, and another youth with him whose 
noiselessly stealing across the narrowest water to| Name has not come down to posterity, being | 
the island. | strangely absent from their homes that very | 
As they came up to a log at the bank, Elc ad, at | night. | 
the stern, beckoned to Abner, in the bow, t. get! . And it was well known that this same Oliver | 
out first. He did so, and the bough of a tree | Smith was a master hand at turning hand- | 
knocked off his hat. Uttering a smothered | springs. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
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For the Companion. 


-THE DESERTER. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER IV. 
The ‘‘Meanest Word.”’ 


Mose Whipple had lifted his head in apprehen- 
sive inquiry at the sound of the footsteps outside 
the door of the cabin. He sprang to his feet 
when the sharp knock on the door followed. 
Holding a hand downward with outspread fingers 
as a warning to silence, he tiptoed out to the 
middle of the room, then paused and listened. 

The knock came again, bolder and more 
peremptory still. 

Vague notions of resistance were shaping 
themselves in Mose’s mind. He glanced up 
at the shot-gun hanging on the chimney be- 
hind the stovepipe, and in another instant had 
it down, with his thumb on the hammer. 

‘‘Loaded ?”” he asked in a whisper, testing 
the percussion-cap with his nail. 

The old man nodded. Then he, too, labo- 
riously rose to his feet. Bent as his form 
was, he stood a taller man than his son. He 
rested one hand on the table for support, and 
stretched out the other with a masterful ges- 
ture. 

“Gimme that gun!” he said, in brusque 
command. Then covering Mose from head 
to foot, he added, slowly, ‘‘I’d ruther have 
starved a hundred times over than had you 
do this sort o’ thing!”’ 

Mose had sheepishly laid the weapon on 
the table. He walked now with a sullen air 
to the door, lifted the hook, and put his hand 
on the latch. 

‘Let me in out of the cold, can’t ye?” a 
shrill voice complained outside. ‘It’s only 
me, you gump!”’ 

Mose’s face brightened. ‘‘Why, it’s only 
young Job Parshall after all!’’ he said, and 
threw the door wide open. 

The boy pushed past Mose without a word, 
and marching across the room to the stove, 
held his red fingers over the griddles. He 
lifted them a little for inspection after a 
minute’s silence, and screwed his shoulders 
about in token of the pain they gave him. 

“TI couldn’t run with my hands in my pock- 
ets,’ he said. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if they 
was froze. That’s just my luck.” 

Mose advanced to the stove, and looked at 
Job’s hands critically. ‘That little finger 
there is a trifle tetched, I guess,’’ he said. 
“It'll be sore for a day or two, that’s all. The 
rest are all right.”” Then he added, noting 
the boy’s crimson cheeks and panting breast, 
“Why, sonny, you must ’a’ run the whole 
way!” 

Job nodded assent, and turned his hands 
palm upward. ‘Every inch of the way,” he 
said between heavy breaths. 

Old Asa had sunk again into a chair, and 
sat gazing in turn at Mose and the boy. The 
fire which had glowed in his eyes when 
he had confronted his son had died away 
again. He was visibly striving not to tremble, 
and the glance he bent from one to the other was 
wistful and shamefaced. 

“IT suppose you’ve brought some news,’’ he 
remarked at last to Job. 

The boy nodded again, twisting his fingers 
experimentally in the heat. ‘When I catch my 
breath I'll tell ye,’’ he said. 

There was a moment’s awkward silence; then 
Asa Whipple, speaking in low, deliberate tones, 
rid his mind of some of its burden. 

‘““My son Mose here,’’ he said, gravely, ‘didn’t 
use to be a coward. I didn’t bring him up to be 
no coward. Seems to me you can bring up a 
boy so’t he’ll be honest and straightforward and 
square right up to the last minute, and then lo 
and behold! he cuts up some low-down, mean 
dido or other that makes you ’shamed to look 
folks in the face. 

“My father fit in the Revolution, and so did 
my mother’s father and his brothers,—their name 
was Lapham, and they lived in Rhode Island,— 
and my older brother, Jason, he was killed up 
at Sackett’s Harbor in the 1812 War before he 
come of age; and they aint one of ’em but ’ud 
turn in his grave to think they was a coward and 
a deserter in the family !’’ 

Mose stood behind the stove, stealing furtive 
glances at the old man during this harangue. 
Once or twice he opened his lips as if to speak, 


but either no words would come, or he thought 
| better of it. 
| But Job listened with obvious impatience. He 
| had quite regained his breath. ‘Mose aint no 
coward!’ he broke in vehemently. ‘It took a 
mighty sight more pluck to light out there, of a 
night, and come ’way off up here just to see 
how you were gettin’ on, and have to hide 
for his life, than it would to have stayed right 
still where he was, with no fightin’ and no work, 
and three square meals a day.” 

“You might say four, a’most, countin’ supper,”’ 
Mose suggested, softly. 








this thing quite in the right spirit. I tell you 


| straight out, if it was the last word I ever spoke, | 


| I aint done nothin’ I’m ashamed of. A man can't 
say no more’n that.” 

“Accordin’ to the way I was brought up,” 
| replied old Asa, doggedly, “they aint no other 
| such an all-fired, pesky mean name for a man in 
| the dictionary as ‘desarter.’”’ 

“Well, anyway,”’ retorted Mose, “I’d ruther 
be called ‘desarter’ myself than have you be 
called ‘starved to death.’ 
out, if it hadn’t been one, it ’ud ben t’other.”’ 


stopped writin’; and then I took pains and be- 
haved extra well, so’teven the Dutchman couldn’t 
put his finger on me. And then I got a chance 
one day, and I asked one of the lieutenants that 
I’d kind o’ curried favor with, doin’ odd jobs for 
him and so on, if he couldn’t git me a furlough, 


| just to run home and see how you was gittin’ 


on. 
“TI reckon you never got that, Mose.” 
‘No, dad. They was givin’ ’em right and left 


So far’s I can make | to other fellows, and the lieutenant said he guessed 


he could manage it. I don’t know how hard he 


The old man’s glance abruptly sought the floor, tried, but a few days after that I see the Dutch- 


“Gimme that gun!" 


Old Asa Whipple seemed impressed with this | 


view of the situation, and pondered it for a little 
in silence. 
‘*What I come over to say was,”’ remarked Job, 


more placidly, ‘‘that they’re out lookin’ for you, | 


Mose. Two men drove up in a cutter just after 
breakfast—one of ’em’s Norm’ Hazzard, the 


deputy marshal down at Octavius, and the other | 
fellow’s name is Moak, I b’lieve, and they’ve | 


stopped to Teachout’s to breakfast. They started 
from Octavius before daylight, and they was 
about froze solid by the time they got to ’Lishe’s. 
They took out their horse, and they’ve got so 
much thawin’ out to do themselves, I reckon they 
aint more’n about started now, if they have 
that.” 

“You come straight ?’’ asked Mose. 

‘*‘Well, you’d better believe I did! I scooted 
*cross lots like greased lightnin’ the minute they 
went in t’ the house. It’s a good hour ’round by 
the road, even when it’s all open. It’s drifted 
now all the way from the sash factory down to 
Taft’s place, and it’s slow work gettin’ through 
the fields. As I figure it, you’ve got more’n an 
hour’s lee way.” 

The two men looked at each other as they 
listened, and they kept up the mutual gaze after 
the boy had stopped. 

‘¢*Pears to me, dad,”’ Mose finally ventured in 





a deferential way, ‘“‘that you don’t seem to take 


him, could see the muscles of his down-bent face 
twitching. 


| 


man grinnin’ at me, and I felt in my bones 
that the jig was up. Sure enough, they 
wouldn't let me have a furlough because I’d 
been euchred out of my pay. They wa’n’t 
no other reason.” 

“No,” said the old man, “that was always 
the way. I guess me and you ought to be 
pretty well used to gittin’ the worst of it, by 
this time. There’s a text in the Bible that’s 
our own private family property, as much as 
if it had ‘Whipple’ marked on it in big 
letters. It’s that one that says that when a 
man aint got anything, he gits took away 
from him even what he’s got. That’s me, 
Mose, and it’s you, too.” 

Mose had quite recovered his confidence 
now. 

“Of course, if there’d ben any fightin’ goin’ 
on, it’d ben different,’ he explained, ‘but 
right in the middle of our winnin’ everything 
along in November, after we'd chased the 
Johnnies across the Rappahannock and the 
Rapidan, and was havin’ it all our own way 
—and in spite of the rain freezin’ as it fell, 
and no shelter and marchin’ till your feet 
was ready to fall off, we all liked it first-rate 

-along come orders for us to go back again 
to winter quarters around Brandy Station. 
So far as I could see, it was all station and 
no brandy. And then the new drafted men, 
they behaved like sin in camp, and orders 
got stricter, and my Dutchman piled it onto 
me thicker and thicker, and I got to frettin’ 
about you—and so—so I—I lit out.” 

“You'd better begin figgerin’ on lightin’ 
out agin,’’ said the practical Job. “I sup- 
pose you’ll take to the woods, won’t you ?” 

Mose nodded, and reached his hand out for 
the gun. “Yes,” he said, “five minutes’ 
start’ll be all I need. Once I git across the 
creek I’m all right. One thing’s lucky, there’s 
plenty of powder and shot in the cupboard 
there, I see. I suppose, if worst comes to 
worst, I could get through the woods up to 
Canada. But see here,—this is a good deal 
more important,—what are you going to do, 
dad, after I’m gone ?”’ 

Old Asa had hardly given this important 
question a thought before. As it was forced 
upon him now, his mind reverted mechani- 
cally to that strange awakening, when he 
lay in the starved half-stupor on the very 
threshold of death, and Mose came in, like 
some good angel of a dream, to bring him 
back to life again. A rush of tenderness, 


and lingered there. The others, as they watched almost of pride, suddenly suffused the old man’s 


brain. 


‘‘Mose,’” he said, all at once, “I guess I 


‘‘Besides, they didn’t need me down there just talked more or less like a fool, here awhile back. 


now,’’ Mose went on in more voluble self-defence, 
‘no more’n a frog needs a tail. An’ besides that, 
they played it monstrous low-down on me. That 
German fellow that used to work at the tannery, 


of his skinned for me all day long. Him and me 
never hitched very well down at the mills, you 
know, and he took it out of me whenever he got a 
chance. 

‘‘He got all the officers down on me. One day 
they’d say I’d burnt the coffee, and the next day 
that my gun was dirty, and after that that I was 
a ‘malingerer,’—that’s officers’ slang for a shirk, 
—and so on; and every time it meant that some 
of my pay got stopped. That’s why I never 
sent you any money. 

“They worked it so’t I never got more’n about 
ten shillings out of my thirteen dollars, and that 
I owed twice over before I got it.” 

Old Asa was looking into his son’s face once 
more, and he nodded comprehendingly as the 
other paused. ‘‘We never did git a fair show, 
like other men,’’ he remarked. 
| ‘But I could ’a’ stood all that,” continued 
| Mose. ‘What riled me was when Bill Rood got 
a letter sayin’ that you was poorly, and you 





he was my sergeant, and he kept them big eyes | 








Perhaps some folks are entitled to blame you for 
turnin’ up here, this mornin’—but I aint one of 
"em, and I ought to known better. I’m stronger, 
my boy, ever so much stronger, for seein’ you 
and—eatin’ a good meal again. You'll see—I’ll 
be as sound again as a butternut. I bet I could 
walk this minute to the bridge without a break.”’ 

“But that wouldn’t feed you, after you got 
there,’’ objected Mose. “Of course if I could 
hang around in the neighborhood, and drop in 
every now and tffen to keep an eye on you, it ’ud 
be ditferent. But they’re sure to watch the place, 
and with me caught you'd be worse off than ever. 
I’d give myself up this minute if only I knew 
you’d be all right. But that’s the hang of it. 
There’s no mistake, dad,”’ he added, with a rueful 
sort of grin, “‘the last bell was a-ringin’ for you 
when I turned up here, this mornin’.” 

It was characteristic of these two men, born 
and bred here in the robust air of the forest’s 
borders, that as they confronted this dilemma, 
not the shadow of a notion of that standing alter- 
native, the county-house, crossed either mind. 
Even if Mose could have thought of it, he would 
never have dared suggest it to Asa. 

“Come, you’d better be gittin’ together what 
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you’re goin’ to take with you,” broke in Job, | minutes later, the reverberating crack of revolver| ‘Well, I’m stumped! Say, who is the feller ?”’ 


peremptorily. ‘‘You’ve got none too much time | 
to spare.”’ 

“Yes, I know,”’ said Mose, with hesitation ; | 
“but the old man here—that worries me.”’ | 

‘You just "tend to your own knittin’,” was the | 
boy’s reply. ‘Asa and me’ll manage for ourselves | 
all right.” 

Old Asa Whipple opened his eyes wide—not at 
surprise at hearing his Christian name fall so | 
glibly from the boy’s tongue, for that is the 
custom of the section, but with bewilderment at | 
his meaning. | 

‘*What on earth are you drivin’ at ?”” demanded | 
Mose, no whit less puzzled. | 

“Well,” said Job, with deliberation, “I’ve kind | 
o’ soured on that Teachout job of mine. I’ve | 
had it in my mind to quit all along, when I got 
the chance, and I guess this is about as good as 
any. I’ve got along toward twenty dollars saved 
up, and there’s three days’ work a 
week for me at the cheese-factory 
whenever I want to take it, and I 
could go to school the other days, 
and both places are handier to git 
at from here than they are from 
Teachout’s. So I'll rig up a bed 
and so on here, and I’ll look out 
for the old man. But do you go 
ahead, and git out!” 

It is another custom of these 
parts to be undemonstrative in 
the face of the unexpected. 

Mose merely clapped his hand 
on Job’s shoulder, and said, ‘‘You 
won’t ever be sorry for it, sonny,” 
which had much more of loose 
prediction than of pledge about it, 
yet seemed quite sufficient for them 
both. 

The old man said nothing at all, 
but sat bending forward in his 
cbair, his gaze fastened upon every move his son 
made about the room. For everything Mose 
did now spoke plainly of another parting, more 
sombre and sinister than the last. A soldier 
may come back, but how can one hope for the 
return of a deserter ? 

Mose’s old instincts as a woodsman rose superior 
to the exigencies of a life and death flight. He 
prepared as if for a holiday camping jaunt into 
the wilderness—in a hurried manner, but forget- 
ting nothing. 

He made a pile of things on the table—all the 
powder and shot in the house, most of the salt, 
some old stockings, a tin cup, fork and spoon, and 
what matches he could find—and then stowed 
them away in flasks and his pockets, along with a 
whole tangled mass of lines, hooks and catgut 
fishing gear. 

From under the snow in the dismantled shed he 
unearthed a smaller frying-pan and two steel 
traps, and slung these with a string through 
handle and chains across his shoulder. Then he 
took up the gun and was ready. 

“T guess this’ll see me through,” he said, 
lightly. 

Old Asa gazed at him through dimmed eyes. 
“No, you must take a blanket, Mose,” he said. 
“I won’t hear no for an answer—you must! 
There’s plenty more for us. If they aint, we can 
git more. They’re cheap as dirt. And Mose,” 





shots—one! two! three! four! five !—set the echoes | 
clamoring all around the Whipple house. 
HaRroup FREDERIC. 

(To be continued.) 

et ee ja 


DRIFTING SNOW. 


The atoms shift, then, thick and swift, 
They drive along to form the drift, 
That weaving up, so dazzling white, 

Is rising like a wall of light. 


Selected. —Hannah F. Gould. 
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For the Companion. 


J. A. & S. B. SIMONDS. 


The cowboys of Tillman’s Ranch had finished 
their supper and were loitering outside their 
quarters on the grass, enjoying the cool breezes | 





As the men smoked 


of a summer’s evening. 
their pipes and gazed thoughtfully across the 
level prairie toward the still reddened west, they 
seemed to be in no mood for talk; but as the 
dimness grew, the long, dreamy silence was 
broken by old man Bentley, who spoke, as 
resuming conversation on a well-worn topic: 

“Yes, I reckon we'll have to git up and git 
out pretty soon. Settlers is too plenty. They 
won’t stand it much longer.”’ 

‘“‘We kin stand ’em off same’s we’ve stood ’em 
off before,’ said young Sam Dorsey. “Guns is 
persuadin’ argyments with them kind.” 

“Guns is argyments all right enough, Sam. 
But s’posin’ they take the notion to sass back 
with the same ?”’ 

“§’posin’ the: jack-rabbits ’d take a notion to 
down the coyotes? S’posin’ prairie chickens ’d 
combine agin the hawks? S’posin’ any foolish- 
ness!" retorted Sam, placidly. 

“Oh, I do’ know, Sam. They’ve got guns, 
and kin use ’em.”’ 

“They aint got no leader.” 

““S’pose they aint? Onct they git fightin’ angry, 
leader’s good enough.” 

“But the p’int is right thar, Bentley. They 
aint a-goin’ to get fightin’ angry without there’s 
a leader to work up to fightin’.”’ 

This opinion appeared to silence Bentley, and 
plunge all the other cowboys into the depths of 





the old man rose from his chair as he spoke, “I | 


was a-goin’ to ask you to sing for me afore you 
went, but I—I guess we’d better let that go till we 
meet again. You'll be all right in the woods —”’ 

‘“‘Why, I know twenty places,’’ put in Mose, 
“where I'll be as snug as a bug in a rug. I'll 
make straight for a deer yard. Mebbe’’—he 
chuckled at the thought—“TI’ll be bringing you in 
some venison some 0’ these nights. Prob'ly I’ll 
hang it up on a tree—the old butternut by the 
fork—so’t Job can come out and git it in the 





mornin’. And in the spring—why you must 
come in the spring and—and be with me in the 
woods.” 

The old man’s strength had waned once more, 
and he seated himself. 

‘*Mebbe,” was all he said in a dubious voice, 
and with his head bowed on his breast. 

He did not lift his head when Mose shook hands 
with him; he did not raise his giance to follow 
him, either, when, with the traps and frying-pan 
clattering about his neck, Mose let himself out by 
the shed door and was gone. 

He did not even seem to hear when, two or three 


speculation about human nature, for the discus- 

| sion ended there. Perhaps that was because all 

| were watching the approach of Bob Hewson, who 

| came from the direction of Magic City, a hamlet 

| five miles away on the plain. Though he rode at 
a gallop, they could see that he was still urging 
his pony with voice and spur. 

“Bob’s struck a new lot of painkiller,’ re- 
marked Bentley, ‘painkiller’? being the only 
intoxicant easily procurable in Magic City. 

“Hi-yi! Where’d you get yer strychnine?” 
shouted Sam Dorsey, while the whole 
company broke into similar jeers as 
Hewson flung himself from his bronco. 

“Strychnine! I’ve got strychnine for 
ye!” said Hewson. ‘Strychnine aint 
no name for what I’ve fetched out. 
Some ornery fool has started a paper 
over yander, and I’ve got it right here.” 

Entering the long cabin with the 
men at his heels, Hewson unfolded a 
dirty, blurred newspaper, comprising 
four small pages, so badly printed that 
it could not be easily read. 

From this Hewson read aloud the 
editorial, here copied with its blunders 
of spelling and typography : 


A BURNING OUTRAGE. 


“The high Handed manner in which the 
cattlemen lord it over the settlers in This 
country is an Outrage and A shame, and 
Itis Time We people were taking steps 
to put a stop to it. The land Belongs to 
the Public and the settlers have a rigt to 
own it. The magic City enterprise calls 
on the settlers 40 comBine and defend 
their Rights, and if need be fight for them. 

“The cattmen are a set of Robbers and we call on 
the people to combine and drive them off.- cut 
their fences, kill their cattle, if It is necessary in 
order to get possession of the land. The pubLic 
domain is the people’s & the people must own it. 
it is for homes and not For cattle ranches. 

“Settlers, organize, comBine, and run thE 
robbers out of the country. Arm yoursetves and 
treat the outlaw villains as they treat the people. 
They deseRve no mercy and none should Be | 
shOwn them.” 


After Hewson concluded the article no one | 
spoke for a while. The cowboys were amazed | 





was old man Bentley who broke the silence : 





beyond words at the audacity of the writer. It | 


“T dunno,” said Hewson. “It haint no name 
signed to it.” 

‘“‘Who prints the paper ?”’ 

“T never asked nobody.” 

“Don’t have to ask nobody, I reckon. People 
that print a paper have their names on it.” 

“They do?” Hewson exelaimed. “I never 
knowed that before.” 

“That’s because you don’t know nothin’ ‘bout 
the newspaper business,” Bentley replied, with a 
superior air. 

“T s’pose you know a powerful sight about it 
yourself,” said Hewson. 

“I ruther guess I do. I used to help edit a 
paper back East when I was a boy.” 

“You did ?”’ 

“You bet I did!” 

“Did you write the pieces for it ?’’ asked Dorsey. 

‘““No. I inked the rollers.” 

**Reckon that don’t take no great 
sense,’’ Dorsey observed. 

*“Don’t?”’ Bentley said, con- 
temptuously. ‘It takes a heap o’ 
sense. It aint sich awful hard 
work, but it’s so wearin’ on a fel- 
ler’s mind.” 

‘‘Wore yourn clean out,’’ Hew- 
son remarked, and a roar of 
laughter followed.: 

“That’s all right,’ Bentley said. 
“Laugh till you git tired. But 
give me that paper here, an’ I’ll 
see who’s the editor of it.”’ 

“Here it is!’ he exclaimed di- 
rectly. “J. A. & S. R. Simonds, 
publishers. J. A. Simonds, editor.” 

“Then J. A. Simonds is the feller 
what writ that article ?’”? Hewson 
questioned. 

‘‘He’s the man,”’ Bentley replied. 


“I guess we’ve got a little busi- | 


ness with J. A. Simonds,’’ Hewson went on. 
“S’posin’ we go up right away now an’ call on 
him, an’ present our compliments.” 

“Kind o’ sociable like,”’ Dorsey suggested. 
“A sort of a surprise-party—give him a house- 
warmin’. Does printin’-offices make any kind of 
a decent fire, Bentley ?”’ 

“Enough to see to larrup Mr. Simonds by,” 
said Bentley. ‘The ornery old coyote! Callin’ 
us robbers, an’ advisin’ the people to organize an’ 
drive us off the range! Killin’s too good for 
him,” said Dorsey. 

“I aint shore but it is,’’ Hewson remarked. 
“We kin tell better when we git thar. Hurry up, 
fellers—git your hosses an’ guns. We’ll go!” 


Half an hour later ten armed cowboys rode | 


toward Magic City. When 
they reached the place they 
quietly dismounted, tied their 
horses, and went direct to the 
office of the Magic City Enter- 
prise. 

When they had drawn near 
to the little one-story frame 
building, Hewson motioned his 
companions to halt. When 
they had gathered around him 
he said: 

“Now, boys, we want to 
jump right in and surprise J. 
A. Simonds. If we don’t he 
may do some shootin’.”’ 

“Shootin’ off his mouth— 
that’s the only shootin’ editors 
is up to,’’ said Dorsey. 

‘“‘Heh!”’ said Bentley, ‘‘you- 
’re forgettin’ “bout my editin’, 
Sam. If this here chap hap- 
pens to be peart with a gun, 
he'll drap two or three of us. 
For my part I aint hankerin’ to be drapped.”’ 

‘““Ner me,”’ said Dorsey. 

‘The sensible thing fer us to do,"’ said Hewson, 
‘is to jump right through the door and get on 
top of Mr. Simonds before he Ain shoot.” 

“Correct,’’ agreed Dorsey. 

“Then come on,”’ said Hewson, throwing him- 
self against the door. It gave way so easily 
that the men tumbled over Hewson with their 
rush. On picking themselves up they stood in 
the little stuffy office, all with pistol in hand. 

A girl, little more than fifteen years old, arose 
from a seat by a table at the side of the room, 
and stared with fright at the intruders. Some 
moments passed before Hewson spoke. 

‘‘Miss,”’ hé said, ‘‘is the editor o’ this yere paper 
in ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” the girl faltered. 
wish to see the editor ?”’ 

‘‘We did. We want to see him partic’lar. 
want to see Mr. J. A. Simonds, if ‘he’s the chap 
that wrote that thar.” 

As Hewson ceased speaking he advanced and 
placed the paper before the girl with his finger on 
the objectionable article. She gazed at the paper 
intently, but made no: reply, and after a short 
pause Hewson continued : 

“Haint J. A. Simonds the editor ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,”’ the girl replied. 

“Then he’s the one what wrote that ?’’ 

““Ye-yes, sir. The editor wrote it.” 

“Then you jest tell Mister Simonds right off, 
that thar’s several o’ them same cattlemen, what 
he calls robbers, here waitin’ to see him on mighty 
partic’lar business.’’ 

‘“I—I—my name is J. A. Simonds,”’ the girl 
said, hesitatingly. 


“Did—did you 


We} 


| «“What!”’ Hewson cried. ‘You aint the editor 
o’ this yere paper ?”’ 
“Yes, sir.”’ 
‘An’ you writ that article ?”’ 
“Yes, sir. Butit may be that I ought not to 
have called you robbers; but father always 
| thought the people should own the land, and it 
| seemed to me very wrong for the cattlemen to 
| force the settlers away.” 
‘*Whar is your father ?”’ Hewson demanded. 
| He's dead,” she replied, her voice quavering. 
| Dead,” Hewson repeated almost gently. 
| Yes, sir,” the girl said, steadying her voice a 
little. “Two years ago, when my mother died 
| back East, my father came to Kansas and started 
|a@ paper in the south part of the state, and my 
little brother and I helped him, and we got along 
very well. But after awhile the cattlemen got 
mad at him because he opposed them, and one 
night they came and tore up the office and ordered 
him to leave. Then he got together all of the 
| printing material that was left and came here to 
start again, but before he got out a paper he was 
taken sick, and last month he died.”’ 

She paused to master her emotions and check 
the tears that had started to her eyes. The men 
stood quietly waiting for her to proceed. 

‘‘There was nobody then but my little brother 
and me,’’ she went on, ‘‘and we were very poor, 
and had to make our own living, so we decided to 
try to publish the paper. We don’t know much 
about the work, and it is very hard for us, so we 
don’t get along very well, but we do the best we 
can. I—I’m sorry if I said too much about you, 
or if { said anything that isn’t true.” 

There was a short silence during which the cow- 
boys exchanged sheepish glances. Then old man 
Hewson said: ‘You never writ a word too much, 
an’ you’re goin’ to write jest what suits yer own 
idees. Don’t you never go back on your father. 
| “Bout this business, now. Air you goin’ to be 
able to run it, you reckon ?”’ 

“I don’t know. It takes lots of hard work, 
and we don’t get much patronage. Then we can’t 
do the work good, and our paper isn’t nice.”’ 

“The paper is all right,’”” Hewson said, emphat- 
| ically. ‘It’s what I call a first-class paper, an’ if 
anybody wants a better paper he’s too partic’lar 
for this country. It’s what I call a tiptop paper. 
Don’t you say so, Bentley ?” 

“T do,’’ Bentley replied. ‘Don’t reklect of ever 
seein’ a better paper nowhar.”’ 

‘‘You hear that?’? Hewson said to the girl. 
| That thar comes from a man who knows what 
he’s talkin’ ’bout. He used to help edit a paper, 
an’ he knows a good paper when he sees it.” 

A pleased smile spread over the girl’s features, 
for those words of praise were sweet, even though 











| she doubted that they were deserved. She had 
| tried so hard, and taken such great pains, to get 
out a respectable sheet. 

*“‘You—you won’t bother us, will you?” she 
asked with hesitation. 

‘‘What makes you ask that?’ asked Hewson 
with an air of much surprise. 

“TI thought maybe you didn’t like it about that 
article, and had come to tear up the office, and —”’ 

“Did we say anything about tearing up the 
office ?”? Hewson interrupted. 

“No, sir.” 

‘Well, if you hear anybody sayin’ anything 
like that you jest call at Tillman’s Ranch, and 
we’ll tend to his case. I like your grit, you bet, 
}an’ I like your paper. It’s the kind of paper I 
| want to read right along every week, so jest you 
send it to Pete Hewson for a year. Thar’s five 
dollars to pay fer it. Is that enough ?” 

“Tt is too much. The price is only one dollar.” 
‘‘What! <A paper like that foradollar! Why, 
| I'd be ashamed of myself to offer sich a price. 
Five dollars is scandalous cheap, an’ I won’t take 
| it for no less. When I buy anything I want to 
pay somethin’ like it’s wuth.”’ 

“An’ me, too,” said Dorsey. ‘I aint been 
thinkin’ much *bout takin’ no paper, fer I reck- 
oned they wasn’t cheap enough, but if I kin git 
this one a whole year for five dollars blamed if I 
don’t want it. LIaint goin’ to let no sich bargains 
as that git away from me, you bet. Here, take 
this V an’ put Sam Dorsey down thar fer a year.” 

“T guess you may jest write Hi Bentley on thar 
while you're *bout it,’’ Bentley remarked, throw- 
ing down a bill. ‘I’ve been in the newspaper 
business myself, in my time, an’ I know what 
papers is wuth, an’ I never heerd of no sich paper 
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sellin’ for no sich scand’lous low price as five 
dollars. I reckon you fellers all want to take it, 
don’t you ?” 


The cowboys came forward as one man, put) 


down the cash and had their names enrolled on 
the subscription book. 

“It "pears like we’re takin’ a mean advantage 
of you, miss,” Hewson said, ‘takin’ your paper 
at sich a price. We ort to pay more.” 

*“*No, no,”’ the girl cried, scarcely able to restrain 
her tears of gratitude. 

“Well, we'll let it go at that now,’’ Hewson 
said, ‘but we'll see you agin before long.” 

They started out and had nearly reached the 
door when Hewson stopped, and turning about 
said : ‘‘Miss, do these yere townpeople an’ settlers 
take your paper much ?”’ 

‘*No, sir,”’ she replied, ‘‘not as many of them as 
Texpected. They say they can’t afford to pay a 
dollar for it.’ 

*‘When you're fightin’ fer their rights, too! 
Say, I’m comin’ up yere to-morry, an’ I’lldoa 
little canvassing for you. I think mebby I kin 
persuade ’em to act kinder decent with you.” 

“If you need any help ’bout printin’ the paper,” 
Bentley added, ‘‘jest let me know. It’s been a 
long time since I edited any, but I reckon I kin 
soon git the hang of it agin. I used to be a boss 
at inkin’ the type.” 

The cowboys mounted their horses and rode 
slowly homeward across the prairie. They had 
gone two miles before any one spoke. It was old 
man Hewson who broke the silence. 

“Boys,”’ he said, ‘did you ever feel sold out in 
all your life like when you see that little gal was 
J. A. Simonds ?”’ 

The cowboys merely looked at one another, 
and the night breeze seemed to carry away a 
prolonged, low groan. 

Tuomas P. Montrorr. 
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ONE AT A TIME. 


One word at a time, and the greatest book 
s written and is read; 

One stone at a time, a palace rears 

Aloft its stately head; 
One blow at a time, and the tree’s cleft through, 
And a city will stand where the forest grew 

A few short years ago. 

—Golden Days. 


Se anal 
For the Companion. 


HOW THE “ST. OLAF” 
PANNED OUT. 


It was up among the Sierras, before Crook’s 
campaigning had made life there easier than dying. 
There were four of us, all prospecting. Two of 
our party had come over in the same ship from 
Christiania—Gustav Eilif and I. The other two 
were Frenchmen from Canada. 

Eilif was a picturesque object when I first met 
him. He needed nothing but black hair to make 
him look exactly like a pirate. He weighed about 
two hundred and twenty-five pounds, but he was 
only five feet six, and all that weight had to be 
accommodated somewhere. 

His head, to begin with, was about the size of a 
water-pail, and was thatched with tawny yellow 
hair. His shoulders were almost as broad as a 
hogshead. His arms were mighty, and his legs 
were like twin caissons. Altogether he was a 
living proof that the deeds of our forefathers were 
not greatly exaggerated in the legends, since a 
mere boat’s crew of such vikings should have been 
more than a match for even a long ship in the wild 
days of old. 

I was an ex-schoolmaster. I knew English much 
the better of the two; and drifting together on the 
same emigrant ship, we made our way westward 
in company until we found ourselves among the 
Sierra Nevadas, a little the worse for the wear, yet 
firmly fixed in the determination to find a mine 
somewhere that would make our fortunes. 

The two Frenchmen were brothers, by the name 
of Barriére. This word was too much of a mouth- 
ful for Western usage. The miners’ attempts to 
pronounce it ended in the elder being called Jake 
Barrel, while the younger and smaller quite natur- 
ally became Joe Keg. 

As there were not many whites in that section of 
the country, we had become partners for mutual 
protection. The Mescalero Indians were continu- 
ally marauding, continually killing. 

We had gone over miles of mountain-side with 
pick and pan, almost with a magnifying glass, 
without finding “color,” and were nearly discour- 
aged, when Joe Keg and I started off to the very 
summit of the great divide, bound to find some- 
thing; and we did! 

There, almost on the very knife-edge of the 
range, only a few feet from the summit, Joe tripped 
on a loose stone, fell, scraped away some yards of 
red soil as well as some inches of skin, exposing a 
streak of pure silver that made our hearts rise into 
our mouths. 

We had been looking for gold; but in default of | 
that, silver would do very well indeed. 

Eilif and Barrel had remained in camp, packing 
up our possessions. When they saw us come in, 
dancing like maniacs up against the sky, they 
dropped everything and came right upon us, puffing 
like seals. Then and there we christened the mine | 
the St. Olaf, and formed ourselves into a company | 
to work it. 

Now forming a company is one thing, but working | 
a mine is another. The ore needed machinery, | 
and that called for capital; and not a dollar did we | 
possess. 

Then, too, the cold season was approaching; and | 
worst of all, the Apaches had got wind of our | 
presence. We had seen their signal smokes that | 
day, and Barrel, who was an old campaigner, knew 
what that meant. So we hewed out specimens 


MINE 





for assaying, and made rapid time to a more 
healthy locality for winter quarters. 

Well, do you know, we never could find that 
mine again! 


One would think that it would so 





locate itself in our minds that we could go to it 
blindfolded; but a wilderness of mountain-peaks 
|is a good place to get lost in, and perhaps the 
Apache smokes had something to do with our for- 
| getting to take landmarks, which each of us thought 
the other had done. 

We were so sure that we knew the ground that 
we had brought a moneyed man along with us; 
and when we failed to strike the place, his remarks 
were terrible to hear. We four, the two Barrels, 
Gustav and I, stayed in the region all summer, | 
bound not to give it up, and keeping as quiet as | 
possible in the meantime. 

Like the old cave-dwellers, we had built our- 
selves a little hut in a recess under a cliff, and | 


lingered on till, one morning, we awoke to find the | up the slippery glacis of some natural fort, whose | 


air full of flakes of snow, that came whirling over 
the top of the mountain in fierce eddies, settling 
down in a huge drift that filled the rift until we 
were completely buried. | 
We were caught in a trap of winter’s setting, and 
it remained to be seen how we should get out. 
Joe Keg tried it first. We lifted him up through | 








and the sun was shining brightly. He took four | 


steps, and sank down out of sight in a narrow 
crevice between the wall of wood and the bluff of | 
We had to let him in through the door, 


snow. 











along with a good deal more of his white blanket | 
than we had need of or room to spare for. 

The roof was settling with the weight. So Joe 
tried it again, and shovelled off enough snow to | 
make it safe. But there was no clearing away the 
door. 

That night the rain began to fall. All night we 
could hear the rush of the storm, while almost over 
our heads a waterfall shot out from the ledge, fed 
by the melting snow, and bored a chasm downward 
through the drift below, starting avalanches toward 
the valley which thundered and shook the moun- 
tain at brief intervals. We did not know at what 
moment we might be overwhelmed. 

Meantime we could not get out. Provisions were 
very low, and firewood lower. We could not think 
of much but the ceaseless wash and drip of the 
watery snow, though we smoked and told all the 
stories that we knew, and several that we did not 








know. We carved bone rings from the shin-bone | then sat down in his pan. The next instant he was 


of an antelope; we marked a checker-board on the 
bottom of a sorting-pan, squaring the circle to our 
own satisfaction regardless of the rules of trig- 
onometry, and all the rest of us got thoroughly | 
beaten at the game by the redoubtable Joe Keg. 

But the storm came to an end finally. The snow | 
had settled a great deal, and had packed solidly; | 
but it was still many feet deep “on a level,” | 
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Quixote. Laughing like hilarious schoolboys, we 
all did as he had done. 

Helmeted thus in tin, we tramped all that day 
across the country. Landmarks such as those 
which guided us could not be obliterated so long as 
the land itself endured. The wild peaks of the 
Sierra Nevada are not to be hidden by a snow- 
storm. 

The day was so cold that we had no fear of 
avalanches, and skirted the slopes with no care 
further than to avoid gliding over a thousand feet 
or so of cliff, or dropping into the perpendicular 
well made by some boulder that had plunged from 
above during warmer days into the icy snow. 

More than once we had to cut steps with our axe 


yawning moat gaped ready to engulf us. 
We camped that night just below the sharp knife- 


edge of a great divide, over the ridge of which the | 


rock went down perpendicularly for hundreds of 
feet, while on our side a swift slope stretched 
away unbroken, apparently for some two miles, 


downward to where the black ice of a mountain | 
the chimney. He found that the storm was over, | tarn lay like a bed of coal against the snowy white- | 


ness. 

Gustav started a stone as large as his head while 
making a shelter tent out of two blankets under a 
rock, and we watched it hop downward until we 
could see it no longer; but 
as far as we could see the 
stone was still hopping 


finally became a flea and 
leaped into invisibility, as 
fleas will. 

Tt was cold that night. 
It makes me shiver now 
to think of it. Stunted firs 
grew around the boulder, 
—that was why we camp- 


grove could not keep us 
warm; and we burned 


we were afoot early, and 
the first rays of the sun 
when 


horizon the gray 


light fell upon “Mambri- | 


no’s helmet,” as Jake 
Barrel started out at the 
head of the party, axe in 
hand, with the washing 
pan on his head. 
lt was necessary to cut steps for some 
hundred yards up the slope before we 


struck a level, and we had gone about | 


half-way when, from the stunted trees 
on the edge of a moraine across that 
level, a jet of flame shot out, followed by 
the crack of a solitary rifle. With a tinny 
ring, Jake’s helmet spun violentlyaround 
us upon a pivot, with a dent in one side 
of it where the rifle-ball had glanced. 

Startled at the shock, Jake lost his 
balance, fell, and slid swiftly downward 
about a hundred yards before recovering 
his presence of mind. Then he dug the 
blade of his axe into the crust and 
gradually checked himself, while the 
ledges rang with savage laughter and 
jeers in Spanish, English and Apache. 

We soon found out what was the matter. 
Noting our fire during the night, a band 
of Mescalero Apache marauder# had 
made up their minds as to our course for 
the morning, had waited until we had 
cut our steps thus far, and then coolly 
shot at the axeman. 

To ali intents and purposes we were prisoners. 
Forward we could not go. The axe was with 
Barrel far below. 
it meant turning our own backs upon the Apaches, 
who had to keep under cover for the moment. 

One of them transgressed in that direction, and 
Joe Keg, who now headed our line, promptly 
administered correction with a Winchester. Joe 


was a splendid shot, and the cry that followed the | 
crack of his rifle indicated that some one had been | 


hurt. 

We managed to get out of range by crouching on 
the snow, but the bullets were flying around poor 
Barrel down below. The man looked up at us, 
with one wild glance. His face was white and 
drawn but set with determination. 

Then he turned swiftly, waved his hand in fare- 


an incautious Indian who had put out his head, and 


shooting valleyward, steering with his axe! 


like a jack-rabbit, till it | 


ed there,—but the whole | 


nearly all of it. Naturally | 


To go back was certain death, as | 





Gustav cut, with his tawny hair flying, his broad 
| shoulders hunched forward, and his great legs pro 
jecting forward. He certainly looked more like a 
pirate than ever. With all the terror of the situa 
tion, I could not help laughing at the immensely 
grotesque figure that he cut. 

Minutes sped away, and seemed like hours, 
much of life was crowded into them. The intoxi 
cation of swift motion drowned the sense of danger 
as in draughts of oxygen. 

Suddenly there came a shock. The shrill shriek 
of the crust beneath us ceased, and we were shoot 
ing noiselessly across the glassy surface of the 

| frozen tarn, onward—onward—until we brought up 
with a crash against the rocks upon the farther 
shore. 
Gustay stood up. The ring of his pan stood up 
with him, but the bottom of it clashed upon the ice, 
torn off by the friction of the snow. My own was 
in a similar condition. Every pan was ruined—but 
| it had been a glorious coast! 
“Are you hurt, Barrel? Are you hurt, Joe?’ 
“No!” “No!” 
Barriére the elder straightened up slowly, stiMly, 
= if he had the rheumatism, and looked sadly at 
| his hard-used pan; then up at the group of Apaches, 
who stood out in plain view in that wonderfully 
clear atmosphere, although they were at least two 
miles away, and waved his hand at them with the 
grace of a true Frencifman. 
“Voila! They roost along the ledge like the vul 
tures; and like the eagle in his—his—drop, we them 
have escaped. 


so 


’ 





Vive la dishpan! 
We had a great advantage of our pursuers, for 
they had no pans to slide down upon. That night, 
many miles away across the mountains, the light 
hearted elder Canadian shook out ten‘bullets from 
the folds of his blanket, which, in the arrangement 
of his pack, had been behind his head. 
of our own blankets had holes in it. 
HANS OLAFSON. 


Every one 
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| OUR ONE AMERICAN CASTLE. 





had not shot athwart the | 


| Away up in Alaska, the northwesternmost part of 
our country, lies the strange old tumble-down, 
sleepy, little moss-grown town of Sitka,®where 
stands our one American castle. 

Crowning a rocky headland that rises precipi 
tously from the water on three sides and descends 
with a steep slope to the town on the other, is the 
castle, with a small but somewhat formidable 
looking battery at the foot of the terrace on the 
sea side. 

The castle is one hundred and forty feet long and 
| seventy wide, and is built of heavy cedar logs. 
| Copper bolts, piercing the walls, rivet it to the 

rocks. 

The Russian governors of the colony held resi 
| dence in the castle, and traditions of the social 
splendor that reigned there still cling to the weather 
beaten building. 

With the Alaskans all things date back to the 
transfer of Alaska to the United States. Here, in 
the days before this transfer, princes and barons 
ruled. Something like regal splendor prevailed in 
Baranoff Castle, as the “palace” was called in 
honor of the first governor. 

Travellers in the early part of the present century 
give charming pictures of social life at Sitka. State 
dinners were given once a week, and a constant 
round of balls and festivities was kept up. 

Baroness Kupreanoff crossed Siberia on horse- 
back to Bering Sea in 1835, in order to be with her 

husband at Sitka. There she made the castle a place 
of rendezvous for all classes of society, extending 
| to each a charming and gracious hospitality. 

| A big brass samovar, or tea-urn, was always 
boiling in the dining-room, and by day or night a 
glass of the choicest caravan tea was served to 
every visitor. Beautifully wrought samovars were 
brought out from Russia by the leading families. 
Specimens of these curious old urns may still be 
found in the curio shops, though they are rare. 

The governors brought all their household goods 
from Russia, and in spite of the difficulties of 
transportation, surrounded themselves with many 
luxuries. The castle was richly furnished. The 

walls of the rooms were lined with mirrors and 
| covered with Oriental hangings. On the waxed 
| floors were buhl and ormolu chairs and couches, 
| tables and cabinets. Such are the recollections of 
|some who remember Sitka as it was before the 


| well, took a swift shot or two with his revolver at | transfer. In those days we called Alaska “Russian 


| America.” 
About one hundred and fifty buildings all told, 


| including the Indian Rancherie, constitute the 


Then we saw that our only way of escape from capital. The barracks, the custom-house, and the 
the trap was to follow his example, and run the | government buildings lie on the right—solid old log 
Apache battery. A second later Keg, Gustav and | structures, on which the moss has grown greener 


| I were in our pans, each with the steel muzzle | and thicker, and the paint thinner since the Russian 


of his rifle well astern as a rudder, and away we 
went, leaving a little cloud of snow dust behind us. 
For a breath those Apaches were too much aston- 


| times. 
The hotel accommodations, in this out-of-the-way 
corner, are of the barest and most meagre. I 





although said “level,” as a rule, was canted up to | ished even to yell. They came out and stood, rifles | found temporary lodgment under the roof of the 


about forty-five degrees. By great luck, the | 
weather had come off bitter cold, and given us a 
crust like a rock under foot. 

Joe found that he could now get out through the 
door, and came in hastily in high glee. 

“Now’s chance, my brothers!” he cried. “Let 
St. Olaf keep his mine; we must get out before the 
crust itis to melt. Vite, fréres, vite !”’ 

He caught up a blanket, and rolled it into a pack | 
with dexterous hands. It did not take us long to | 
follow his example. Nearly everything had been 
packed already in anticipation of the move. Noth- | 


| ing was left but our blankets, rifles and washing 


pans, which last we had clung to from force of 
habit, and had dipped in the sand of every rivulet 
that we had crossed. 

We had meant to leave these pans behind, but at | 
the last moment Barrel’s heart smote him. What! 
Abandon the dish that had washed for him so | 
many flakes of glistening gold in days gone by? | 
The dish that had kept his powder dry through 
rainy nights of lonely camping? The pan in which 
his daily bread had often been compounded? 

It was too late to lash it up, so he put it on his 
head after the fashion of the famous helmet of 
Mambrino, that so aroused the fiery ardor of Don 





in hand, absolutely thunderstruck. Then they 
sprang up on the rocks and began to shoot at us as 


chesters, while the air was rent with their rage at 
our possible escape. 

They were wonderfully good shots, too, but in 
firing downhill in a hurry one is almost certain to 
overshoot, and nothing is harder to hit with a rifle 
than a jack-rabbit in full jump! To all intents 
and purposes we were four such jack-rabbits, 
flying like the wind. 

We were flashing down that terrible incline, with 
probable death before us and certain death behind, 
so swiftly that we seemed to outstrip the very 
sound of the rifle-shots; but the whiz of bullets 
was in our ears, the snow was flying up in jets, and 
now and then came a dull thud as a ball found 
lodgment. 


Who was hit? What mattered it then? Alive or | 


dead, he must go onward. 

The air shot past us in a hurricane. The jetting 
of the snow had ceased. With our feet drawn up, 
we barely kept our balance as we seemed to fly, 
skimming the icy sheet beneath. Every nerve was 
tense with the flerce excitement of that wild coast. 
I can see now the absurd figure that the stocky 





court interpreter, Mr. Georg Kostrometinoff, whose 
wife, as a child, lived in the castle at the time of 


| fast as they could work the levers of their Win- | the transfer. 


| She described to us, with tears in her eyes, the 
| dire distress that seized the Russian residents when 
|the news of the ratification of the treaty was 
| brought, and told us how the beautiful Princess 

Maksoutoff wept bitterly when the Russian Bear 
| was replaced with the Stars and Stripes. 

October 18, 1867, was a beautiful, bright day, and 
| the landlocked bay presented a brilliant panorama 
| with three United States vessels—the Ossipee, the 
| Jamestown and the Resaca—lying, at anchor and 
flying their colors in the harbor. Standing farther 
| out to sea were anchored the Russian fleet, gay 

with bunting. From every pole and roof in the 

town fluttered the Muscovite colors, in an almost 
| unbroken line, from the castle to the pier. 

Over all, snow-covered Mount Verstovol, the 
original inhabitant, looked down, her colors flashing 
in the cloudless sunshine, her fleecy banner one 
that can never be displaced. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, the United 
| States troops, the Russian soldiers and the state 

officials assembled on the castle terrace, at the foot 

of the tall flagstaff, from which floated the great 
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Russian standard. The white inhabitants of the 
town gathered around the group, while a swarm 
of dusky aborigines formed the background. 

As the clock in the government building struck 
the half-hour, the signal was given to lower the 
Russian flag, and simultaneously the battery of 
the Ossipee boomed out the national salute to the 
descending colors. 

As the great banner slowly descended, it caught 











and massive hinges of the doors, even the huge 
old porcelain stoves from Russia. The great 
lantern, and even the reflector that sent its beams 
over the sea, have all disappeared, and the place 
is little more than a ruin. 

The hall where the governor received and 
entertained the Indian chiefs is a rubbish heap. 
Of the quaintly carved railing that fenced off a 
little boudoir in the great drawing-room, nothing 
remains, and not a vestige 
is left of the grand bil- 
liard-room to show that 
it ever existed. 

The signal officer has 
rescued two rooms on the 
ground floor for his own 
use, and some inferior law 
courts are held in two of 
the bare upper rooms. 

The only other tenant of 
the castle is the ghost of 
a beautiful Russian prin- 
cess, who is said to haunt 
the drawing-room, the 
northwest chamber, where 
she was murdered, and 
the governor’s cabinet, 
where the swish of her 
trailing wedding gown 
‘‘makes the bravest turn 





General View of Sitka. 


in the ropes, as if loath to leave the land over 
which it had so long floated, and wrapped itself 
around and around the flagstaff. 

A steady pull upon the rope tore off the border 
and brought it down, but the main portion clung 
to the native pine. The soldiers could not detach 
it until a boatswain’s chair was rigged out, and 
one of the officers went up and untwisted the folds. 

Failing to hear Captain Putchouroff’s order to 
bring it down, the lieutenant flung it off, and it fell 
like a canopy on the raised bayonets and over the 
heads of the Russian battalion, covering them in 
its heavy folds. Many tears were shed as the 
remnants of the banner fell to the ground. 

Then, as the American flag ran up the line, and 
the Stars and Stripes floated out on the breeze, a | 
prolonged cheer that rang over the waters came | 
from our three ships, while the Russian water | 
battery on the wharf returned the national salute | 
to the American Eagle. After a few more formal 
ceremonies, the reign of America had begun. 

In 1869, Mr. Seward and an official party visited 
Sitka, and were entertained in state at the castle, 
where General Jefferson C. Davis held command. 
The festivities made the last gala season the place 
has known. 

The secretary carried away a large collection of 
Alaskan curiosities and souvenirs. By the eti- 
quette of the country, the fur robes laid for him 
to sit on in the lodges of the chiefs were his for- 
ever after, and the interchange of gifts made his 
visit one long to be remembered among the natives. 

Mr. Seward took with him a “dance cloak,” 
covered with Chinese coins, which the Russians 
had probably obtained in their trade with China, 
and sold to the Indians for furs. When the 
Chinese Embassy visited Mr. Seward afterward 
at his home they gave him the names of the coins. 
Some of these dated back to the fifth century, 
and others to the first century. Mr. Seward also 
carried away a quantity of Alaskan cedar, which 
in combination with California laurel, was used 
in the panelling of his house at Auburn. 

A year later Lady Franklin, a gray-haired 
woman of eighty years, came journeying on an 
English troop-ship, and was received with military 
honors, and entertained in the same chamber 
occupied by Mr. Seward. She spent three weeks 
at the castle, tracing rumors that had come to her 
ears in England of the finding of relics of her 
lost husband, Sir John Franklin. 

It was a fruitless search. The widow lived only 
a few years after her second voyage to the Pacific 
coast in quest of tidings of the lost Arctic 
explorer. Her room is still shown at the castle, 
and the visitor can picture the broken-hearted 
woman sitting at the high, narrow window, and 
looking out over the northern sea for the tidings 
that never came. 

When the castle was turned over to the United 
States authorities as government property, twenty- 
six years ago, it was magnificently furnished and 
in perfect condition; but in the period after the 
troops were withdrawn and before the civil gov- 
ernment was established it was neglected, like 
everything else, and has been completely stripped, 
spoiled and defaced. 

Every portable thing has been carried off—the 








beautifully wrought chandelier, the queer knobs 


coward, and the blood of the: listener run cold.” 
So at least the superstitious of Sitka like to tell. 
At Easter time the princess is supposed to 
wander from room to room, leaving a faint perfume 
of wild roses behind her as she passes. The 
superstitious tale gives the last touch of senti- 
mental interest to the old weather-beaten castle of 
the Russian governors. LeicH YounGeE. 
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For the Companion. 
THE SWORD AND THE SONG. 


By one fierce battle was a nation freed. 

In nameless sepulchres the heroes lie ; 

But he who only sung their valiant deed 

Hath cheaply purchased immortality. 
EDWARD PAYSON JACKSON. 
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WAR NAVIES. 


The iron-clad navies of the world were born 
from our Civil War. When it began the armies 
of the sea consisted of wooden vessels. Some had 
steam, but many were of the sailing types of fifty 
years earlier. 

All these ships may be said to have gone under 
when the iron-shielded Merrimac made havoc in 
the Union wooden squadron, and was beaten in 
her turn by Ericsson’s little turreted iron-clad 
Monitor. 

Great Britain at once set about constructing 
ironclads, for her people have long felt that their 
national existence depends on supremacy at sea. 
She is dependent upon other countries for food 
and for the materials of some of her most impor- 
tant manufactures; and her chief markets for the 
product of her factories lie beyond the sea. Her 
colonies in every quarter of the world look to her 
for protection, and she to them for trade. 

No other powerful country is so insecurely 
situated. The United States or France, for 
instance, could survive the loss of all their ships 
of war. 
merchant fleet always at work, and she cannot be 
safe in war unless able to guard her lines of com- 
merce against any hostile combination. 

Upon her fleet she must rely even against inva- 
sion, so small is her army compared with those of 
neighboring rivals. 

Till lately the British have been fairly satisfied 
with their naval strength, though it has not been 
for many a year so preéminent as at the end of 
the Napoleonic wars. Still it seemed greater than 
that of any probable combination against it. 
Now, however, the combined naval power which 
France and Russia could concentrate at certain 
important points would, it is strongly argued, be 
as great as England could then make available. 

At the same time these two countries appear in 
threatening rivalry to Great Britain on the borders 
of India, and in the Mediterranean, England’s 
route to Egypt, the Suez Canal, and her vast 
Oriental possessions. 

There is much reason to believe the French 
Mediterranean fleet is, alone, equal to the British, 
though some French critics declare that many 
of their ships are almost useless. Certainly the 
French have the most torpedo boats, and so little 
have ironclads been tested in warfare, that it is not 
known whether the victory would belong to 





But Great Britain must keep a huge | 
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torpedo craft or great ships of war. If the Rus- 
sian Mediterranean fleet were joined with the 
French the supremacy of England in that sea 
would be gone, perhaps forever. 

This is partly the cause of the present British 
“scare.”’ But its greater cause is that France 
and Russia have of late set about building a much 
greater number of ironclads than the British had 
designed soon to construct. 

Mr. Gladstone’s government, when recently 
questioned on these matters, declared the naval 
preparations of the country to be sufficient, but 
the Lords of the Admiralty dissented from this 
opinion, and then the ‘‘scare’’ became worse. 

Now it appears that the government, though 
very desirous to be economical, will conform to 
the public fear, and outbuild all rivals. This can 
be easily done, because in constructive power 
British shipyards far surpass those of all other 
European countries. 

In the British determination to maintain their 
naval strength at all costs, there is a lesson for 
Americans. Though, happily, the very life of 
our nation does not depend on our naval power, 
large naval strength is of high importance to us. 
It is the part of prudence to keep ourselves safe 
from invasion, and capable of acting forcibly far 
from our land. : 

European navies are increasing quickly in 
strength. No doubt our new navy is excellent, 
but unless its increase is more rapid than it has 
been, it will continue to be very weak in com- 
parison with the navies of these foreign powers 
that are endeavoring to outbuild one another. 
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WEAK BUT IMMORTAL. 


Glad or sad, a dwindling span 
Is the little life of man. 
Love and work and tears 
years. 
Yet shall tremulous hearts grow bold— 
All the story is not told— 
For around us as a sea 
Sp God’s great eternity. 
Selected. —Christian Burke. 
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A PROBLEM FOR CONGRESS. 


For the first time in many years the great 
problem before Congress is how to provide revenue 
to meet the expenditures of government. Since 
the close of the Civil Wa: there has been an 
unbroken history of reduction of taxation. 

The system of internal revenue which, during 
the war period, levied upon almost every article 
of consumption, required stamps upon all checks, 
notes and receipts, and compelled men to pay for 
a license before engaging in any sort of trade,—all 
this has been swept away, until there remains 
little but the taxes upon liquor and tobacco. 

A similar though not equal remission has been 
going on in the duties on imports. Under the 





| “war tariff’ there was a duty upon nearly every 


article of foreign importation; and in 1868, when 
that tariff was still in force, less than four and 
one-third per cent. of foreign goods imported were 
free of duty. That is to say, of every twenty- 
three dollars’ worth of imports, there was a duty 
upon twenty-two dollars’ worth. ‘ 

Duties have been reduced and the “free list’’ 
extended over and over again. In the year ended 
last June the free goods exceeded the dutiable by 
twenty-two million dollars; that is, instead of 
being one twenty-third of the whole, they were 
more than one-half. In 1893 the government 
collected but forty-three million dollars more 
from duties on eight hundred and sixty-six 
millions of imports than it collected in 1868 on 
three hundred and forty-five millions. 

It is true that all duties have not been reduced. 
In very many cases, in pursuance of the policy of 
‘‘protection,’’ duties have been increased. 

The reason of the very great remissions of tax- 
ation was the yield of revenue vastly in excess of 
expenditure, which enabled the government to 
reduce the national debt by paying nearly two 
thousand millions of its principal. Even as late 
as 1887 President Cleveland devoted his whole 
annual message to the necessity of reducing tax- 
ation because of the great excess of revenue over 
the needs of the government. 

The country now finds itself in a wholly differ- 
ent condition from that in which it stood six years 
ago. In 1887 there was a surplus of fifty-six 
millions. But though ‘the McKinley act’’ re- 
duced the revenue from customs duties, the other 
sources of revenue more than made up the loss. 
Yet the new pension legislation took out of the 
treasury eighty-four millions more than in 1887, 
and reduced the surplus to almost nothing. 

Now, as we have fallen upon hard times, and 
as the yield of taxes is likely to diminish, it is 
necessary to reverse the policy of the last twenty- 
five years, and find new ways to raisg money. 

The plan which is now before Congress makes 
a further reduction in customs duties, both by 
extending the free list and by decreasing the rate 
of duty upon many articles on which the duty is 
retained. Of course where a duty is taken off 
altogether, the result is a loss of revenue; but a 
lower duty often causes an increase of importa- 
tion, and thus an enlargement of revenue. 

It is further proposed to lay a tax on incomes, 
exempting all incomes under four thousand 
dollars, and thus levy it chiefly upon the well-to- 
do. The income tax was a feature of the internal 
revenue system that prevailed during and after 
the Civil War. It was not popular; but for the 
matter of that no tax is received with enthusiasm 
by those who have to pay it. 

These propositions, or others which are accept- 





able to the Democrats, will no doubt be adopted. 
The party now in power is in a position so strong 
that it is able to carry any measure it sees fit. 
It is, therefore, responsible for all legislation ; 
and it displays the willingness which a governing 
party should always show, to take the responsi- 
bility. 
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A COPYIST’S BLUNDER. 


A clerk in the State Department narrowly escaped 
dismissal in consequence of his negligence in 
making a blurred and inaccurate copy of an impor- 
tant diplomatic paper. His superior, when it was 
laid upon the desk for signature, was very angry. 

“The government does not pay you,” he ex- 
claimed, “for doing slovenly work! You must 
make a clean copy without erasure or interlinea- 
tion. Even a blacksmith could do better work!” 
was the parting shot, as the humiliated clerk disap- 
peared at the door, red in the face and trembling 
for the retention of his position. 

The official was undoubtedly right. There was 
no excuse for careless, inattentive copying and 
botchworkina state paper. If he had been familiar 
with the diplomatic history of the War of Inde- 
pendence, he might have enforced the mora) with 
fine effect. 

The crisis of the military struggle between Grea 
Britain and the revolting colonies was reached 
when General Burgoyne’s campaign was planned 
in London. 

The object was to strike a tremendous blow at 
the centre of the confederacy. The British forces 
were to take possession of the Mohawk and Hudson 
valleys by a concentric march from Lake Cham- 
plain, Oswego and New York on converging lines 
toward Albany. 

The ascent of the Hudson by Sir William Howe’s 
army was essential to the success of a scheme by 
which New England was to be cut off as by a 
wedge from the Southern Colonies. 

Orders were sent out from London for the 
advance of Burgoyne’s and St. Leger’s forces from 
Canada. At first Sir William Howe was merely 
informed of the plan, and was armed with discre- 
tionary powers; but finally a despatch was drafted, 
positively ordering him to cotperate in the move- 
ment from New York. 

A clerk made a hasty and very careless copy of 
the despatch, which the minister, Lord George 
Germaine, found great difficulty in reading. Like 
the State Department official above referred to, he 
angrily reprimanded the culprit, and ordered a 
fresh copy to be made without flaw or erasure. 
Being pressed for time and anxious for a holiday, 
Lord George posted off to his country-seat without 
waiting for the fresh copy. 

The military order was laboriously copied in the 
clerk’s best hand, but when it was finished the 
minister was not there to sign it. It was pigeon- 
holed, and overlooked when he returned, and was 
not sent to America until long afterward. 

Sir William Howe, being left with full discretion, 
allowed himself to be drawn into military opera- 
tions against Washington’s army near Philadel- 
phia. Burgoyne’s army was entrapped, cut off 
from retreat, and forced to surrender at Saratoga. 
The fortunes of the Revolutionary War turned 
upon the carelessness of an English copyist. 

The minister was more culpable than the clerk. 
Evidently he thought so, for he suppressed the 
facts. The secret history of the despatch has only 
recently been revealed, and Sir William Howe’s 
lack of coéperation been explained; but the first 
blunder was the copyist’s, and very costly it 
proved. 





* 
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A GENTLE PRINCESS. 


A lady in waiting to the Princess of Wales told 
to a friend a touching little incident which took 
place soon after the death of her son, the Duke of 
Clarence. 

The princess with her usual gentle reticence tried 
to hide her grief for her first-born. It was shown 
only in her failing health, and increased tender 
consideration for all around her. 

One day while walking with one of her ladies in 
the quiet lanes near Sandringham, she met an old 
woman weeping bitterly and tottering under a load 
of packages. On inquiry it appeared that she was 
a carrier, and made her living by shopping, and 
doing errands in the market town for the county 
people. 

“But the weight is too heavy at your age,” said 
the princess. 

“Yes. You’re right, ma’am. I’ll have to give it 
up, and if I give it up I’ll starve. Jack carried 
them for me—my boy, ma’am.” 

“And where is he now?” 

“Jack! He’s dead! Oh, he’s dead!” the old 
woman cried wildly. 

The princess, without a word, hurried on, drawing 
her veil over her face, to hide her tears. 

A few days later a neat little cart with a stout 
donkey were brought to the old carrier’s door. She 
now travels with them to and fro, making a com- 
fortable living, and never has been told the rank of 
the friend who has tried to make her life easier for 
the sake of her dead boy. 

The quiet, even life of this princess is filled with 
many kindly, thoughtful acts. “She is probably 
the most feminine woman in England,” a well- 
known Englishman said, lately. 

She has, with all of her good sense, her own little 
womanish whims, too, which only endear her more 
to the people. She always steadily refuses to 
follow fashion to extremes. “The princess,” other 
women say with affectionate amusement, “is years 
behind the mode!” 

Another peculiarity is her dislike of mannish 
articles of dress when worn by women. Her own 
costume is always soft and flowing. She never has 
worn the coats, vests, nor jaunty men’s hats which 
women affect, and even has rejected the comforta- 
ble ulster as “a coachman’s garment.” 

King Christian of Denmark, before a strange 
series of events brought him to the throne, lived 
obscurely on a narrow income. It may have been 


this early experience in her father’s family which 
has given to the princess her sincere, earnest char- 
acter, and her disregard for pomps and ceremonies. 
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She lives her own quiet, gentle life, keeping as far 
as possible in the shadows of that “fierce light 
which beats upon” the high position she holds. 

Other ladies standing where she does have sought 
to dazzle the world by the trappings of royalty. 
But she modestly and unconsciously has shown to 
it a finer sight—that of a good woman. 


<-* 
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TREACHEROUS MEMORY. 


In 1860 Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson was engaged to write 
the biography of Robert Stephenson, the famous 
engineer, then recently deceased. He began at 
once to put himself in connection with the friends 
and familiar acquaintances of Mr. Stephenson, in 
search of documents and information. 

Among these friends one of the most important 
was George Parkes Bidder. In his youth Mr. 
Bidder had been famous as “the calculating boy,” 
and even now, in his sixty-first year, he could do 
some surprising things. For Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
entertainment he multiplied four figures by four 
figures in his head. 

Then he gave Mr. Jeaffreson, with confidential 
freedom, a full account of his long and close 
acquaintance with Mr. Stephenson, narrating at 
the same time many droll and interesting anecdotes. 
Of all these Mr. Jeaffreson made notes on the spot. 

Some time afterward he called upon Mr. Bidder 
again, and drew his attention to important dis- 

repancies between his statements and certain 
documentary evidence. Mr. Bidder, after exam- 
ining the documents, said: 

“This is a very interesting and instructive demon- 
stration of the fallaciousness of memory. Those 
writings put it beyond question that whilst I was 





instructing you so confidently, I was strangely | 


misremembering the very incidents of my story on 
which I have reflected most often and thought- 
fully. In writing your book, use nothing I have 
told you from mere memory, unless you can cor- 
roborate it by documentary evidence.” 

The lesson, although not new, is striking. Mr. 
Bidder was peculiarly a man whose memory might 
be trusted. How full of errors, then, must history 
and biography be! And how easy it is for men to 
tell different stories, and yet be honest! 


* 
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LAWLESS REVENGES. 


It is an almost appalling condition of sentiment 
somewhere that is suggested by the appearance in 
one of our principal magazines of a symposium of 
articles discussing the morals of lynch law. That 
there could be the occasion of such a controversy 
in our country, or indeed, that any difference of 
opinion whatever could exist implies a state of 
affairs not pleasant to contemplate. 

Unfortunately, occurrences are continually assail- 
ing public attention which too clearly explain the 
appearance of this discussion. One such happened 
only a few days ago when a man suspected of crime 
-was seized, not by the arm of the law, dragged 
prostrate on the ground, at the end of a rope fast- 
ened around his wrists, to the scene of his supposed 
offence, and there suspended in the air by a rope 
around his neck, while a slow fire burned under his 
feet. 

The newspaper despatches in which this horrible 
story is told stated that the company which inflicted 
these atrocities was composed of the “best citizens 
of the neighborhood,” including a clergyman, a 
physician and a county clerk. The despatches 
conclude by describing how, when the poor wretch 
had been strangled and burned, his body was 
“riddled with bullets!” 

It cannot be maintained that this is an extraordi- 
nary, scarcely an unusual affair; but the more 
frequently its like occurs the more impressive is 
the duty of every serious citizen to declare his 
loathing of it, and all engaged in it. 

How can any intelligent person suppose that the 
criminal passions of some men are restrained by 
outbursts of passions not less lawless on the part 
of others? 
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WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES. 


The professor, who had for a long time been 
pawing over the corn in the farmer’s corn-bin for 
some purpose only known to himself, at last came 
up excitedly to the place where the farmer was 
milking. 

“Mr. Grassey,” said he, “I’ve discovered a 
remarkable thing—a very remarkable thing!” 

“I want ’o know!” said the farmer, the surge of 
milk in his full pail ceasing for aninstant. “In the 
corn-bin, tew!” 

“Yes, sir, a remarkable thing. There isn’t an ear 
of corn in your bin that has an odd number of rows 
of kernels on it!” 

“Sho!” answered the farmer. ‘You don’t tell 
me!” The pour of milk started in again, louder 
than ever. 

“It’s a fact.” 

“Wal, now’t you mention it, I can tell you a 
remarkable fact. You may take the exact number 
of married people in every state in the Union and 
compare ’em, and there won’t be an odd number in 
that lot of statistics.” 

“Ha!” said the professor, contemptuously; 
“there’s nothing very remarkable about that. 
Married people usually come in pairs, don’t they?” 

‘Dew tell!” said the farmer. ‘An’ so do rows 
of kernels on ears of corn. Guess you wa’n’t 
fetched up on a farm, professor.” 


+ 
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WEAK BELL. 


The following anecdote of Doctor Lyman Beecher 
was told by a former student of Lane Seminary, 
present at the time. Even now, though more than 
seventy years old, he cannot refer to it without 
laughter. 

There had been an unusual number of cases of 
tardiness in chapel attendance, and the blame was 
laid upon the chapel bell. Doctor Beecher waxed 
sarcastic over the frequent recurrence of this 
excuse, until one morning the students, assembled 
as usual, found the services unaccountably delayed. 
At last Doctor Beecher, in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, with hair like te quills upon the “fretful 








porcupine,” came jerkily down the aisle, mounted | 
the platform, and delivered himself of the follow- 
ing explanation: 

“Didn’t hear the old bell. 
than a lamb’s tail rung in a fur cap. 


Makes no more noise 
Let us pray.” 
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ter, has been reproduced in its original 
colors, and will be presented to all new 
subscribers to The Companion. 


It will also be given to all subscribers to 
the paper whose paid subscriptions ex- 
pire during the months from Novem- 
ber 1, 1893, to November 1, 1894, and who 
continue to take the paper, paying for 
it one year in advance. 
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It is a bright, strong picture, charming | 
in sentiment, and will be an ornament | 

in any home. Its value at retail is $2. | 





DANGEROUS CROSSING. | 


Mrs. H. R. Tyacke, the author of those pictures 
of camp-life in the central Himalayas, entitled, 
“How I Shot my Bears,” describes two methods of 
crossing rivers in the Kullu Valley, which are 
certainly not adapted to the use of persons with 
weak nerves. One means of crossing the River 
Beas is by jhula bridges, made of stout cables | 
formed of ropes of birch and willow twigs. These 
cables are carried across the river, and firmly 
secured to either bank. 


From two to three feet below the cables, a third 
is fixed, and attached to the side cables by ropes 

assed over them. Itis, of course, only available 

or foot-passengers, and not to be recommended to 
those who have weak heads. 

Another method of passing from one bank to 
another is by floating across on the inflated skin of , 
a buffalo. The carcass is skinned, as one skins an 
eel, the hole caused by the eyes firmly closed with 
a leather lace, and the skin, well cured and oiled, is | 
blown out with ease by its owner. 

It is propelled by the ferryman, lying on his 
stomach and paddling with his hands and feet most 
dexterously, while the passenger sits astride, with 
his feet in the water, and very often, I should 
imagine, with his heart in his mouth. 

8 manner of crossing, however, is preferred 
to the jhula bridge, especially by women, who get 
terribly frightened when they are half-way across, 
and the bridge is in full swing. They have been 
oe to stick in the middle, unable to move from 

frig! ht, and it is difficult to render assistance, as the 
bridge is only supposed to carry one person at a 
time. 





** BISHNESS IS BISHNESS.’’ 


Those who have read “Todd’s Student’s Manual” | 
—it would do the boys a world of physical and moral 
good to read it—will recall his illustration of the 
value of doing small deeds. He describes a coat of 
arms which represented a mountain and a man 
with a pickaxe, digging away. The motto was, 
Peu & peu, “little by little.” 


The great financier who founded the English 
branch of the famous Rothschild firm of bankers 
— upon the lines marked out by this coat of 


“Among his “clients” was one of the “chosen 
—_ a young broker. One day the business he 

to transact was on so small a scale that he took 
it to a less famous house. 

Rothschild soon heard of the transaction—he had 
away of hearing of everything done on ’change— 
and when next he met the broker, he rebuked him 
for not coming to the house of Rothschild. 

“Oh, sir,” answered the broker, “I thought a 
ee of eighteenpence too small to bring to your 

ouse 

os but bishness is bishness,” replied the great 


er. 
Mrs. Rothschild thought with her husband. She 
was generally in the counting-room, keeping the 
ks, and wearing two watches, displayed at the 
waist, according to the then ostentatious fashion. 


RAPID READER. 


There are some books which require particular 
attention from the reader, but there is a young 
man in a New England city who, to judge from his 
own statements, finds nothing to check the speed 
with which he reads, even in the most difficult of 
books. 


Wane yn | is eas 4 reading to me,” he remarked 
cheerfully to a frien “Now people call Euclid’s 
Eloments t a hard book. I’ve heard ’em say so. But 
Zdon’t. I read it through from beginning to end, 
sir, yesterday, ina piece of the afternoon between 
dinner and supper. 

“Read all Euclid in one afternoon!” exclaimed 
his acquaintance. “How was that possible?” 

“Upon y A honor, I did it,” returned the youn 
man, with a broad smile of self-satisfaction. “An 
I never read smoother reading in my life.” 

“Did you master all the demonstrations and solve 
all the problems as you went?” inquired the other 
with natural incredulity. 

“Demonstrations and problems?” 


queried the 
young man. “Oh, I sup 


se you mean the a’s and 

’s and c’s and I’s and 2s, and the pictures of 
scratches and scrawls. No, I skippedalithose. I 
read just Euclid himself; and I read all of him in 
one piece of the afternoon, too!” 


A LONG MEMORY. 


Old people often take great delight in reverting 
to the scenes of childhood, and vie with each other 
in early recollections. Sometimes they assert 
confidently that they can remember things that 
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occurred in their infancy. 


One remarkable instance of this sort of memory | 
is recorded in an old family Bible in a New England | 
household. The Bible was published in 1825, and 
on one of its family record pages there may be 
peed. the following entry, made in a ene 

an 

Nancy Ann Sparks, born on the 4th January, | 
1752, according to the best of her recollection. 
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For the Companion. 


THE RAIN PRAYER. 
A Legend of Early California. 


Day by day, across the silent mountains 
Scorching sunbeams threw their arrows down; 
So the grain drooped, and the laden vineyards, 
By the Mission and the little Spanish town. 


Day by day the simple people, waiting, 
Bowed them low upon the dusty plain, 
Crying, ““Oh, Beloved, we are very Ny’ £ 
We are dying; send the blessing of the Rain!” 


Still the heavens glowed like brass above them, 
Still the river’s bed lay empty and forlorn, 
And the grateful coolness of the longed-for even 
Paled before the burning breath of morn. 


Till at last the gentle-hearted Padre 
Spake at time of silent shadow-fall :— 
“Oh, ay pecete. my sad people, the Beloved 
Will not listen; He is angry with us all. 


“So our prayers shall be as chaff before him, 
Wasted chaff, left after gathered grain. 
Oh, my people, let us send the little children 
To beseech our own Beloved for the Rain. 


“They shall go at twilight to the vineyards, 
While the Mission bells ring solemnly and slow ; 
They shall sing the gracious song of Harvest, 
As your fathers sang it in the Long Ago.”’ 

Then the children, little, tender children, 
Trooped among the vines as twilight came, 
White robes held in folded, dimpled fingers, 
Crying softly the Beloved’s potent name. 


And the longing people were in silence, 
As a little breeze came sighing from the sea 
And afar, across the fragrant, darkened valle 
From San Gabriel, bells rang low and solemn y. 
So the children sang the song of Harvest, 
And behold the soft gray mist-wreaths fluttered down 
On the grain and on the dying vineyards 
Of the Mission and the little Spanish town. 
So the children, little, faithful children, 
Bowing lowly, prayed their simple prayers again, 
And the mist grew, and across the silent valley 
Came the blessed patter of the Rain. 
Saith the Padre,—** The Beloved heareth, 
And His promise of the harvest will not cease ; 
For He cometh, for He cometh on the mountains, 
And his footsteps, oh, my people, bring us Peace.”’ 
MARION C. WATERMAN. 


—_ 


For the Companion. 


THE FARMER’S BOY. 


A compact form of rugged grace, 
Unstudied and uncouth in style, 
A clear gray eye, an honest face, 
‘A brown, tanned cheek and bashful smile, 
A battered hat on firm-set head, 
Rough garments bearing scars of wear. 
Strong shoes o’erweighting a firm tread— 
This is the yeoman’s sturdy heir. 
He roams through forest and through field, 
With frisking Fido near his side 
The nimble squirrels have to yi 
Their nests the shy birds vainly hide; 
He knows just where the big fish keep, 
And where the rarest wood-blooms spring, 
Where winter-snows are drifted deep, 
And icy ponds are glistening. 
In summertime, at eve and morn, 
To bring the cows his irksome task ; 
He loves to hear the dinner-horn, 
To bathe, and in the sun to bask; 
His youthful heart is filled with pride 

yhen first he drives his father’s team, 
And when he learns to mount and ride, 
Life seems to him a sunlit dream. 
Thus lives he till he tinds at length 
The farm has labor for its boys, 
And, as he grows in age and strength, 

h his joys; 

Thus learns he in his planets youth 
The silent lessons of the soil— 
The sure rewards of patience, truth, 
The filling happiness of toil. 


D. A. MCKELLAR. 
ee —— 
For the Companion. 


GLIMPSES OF GOD. 


One bright, breezy day last summer some 
American travellers drove across Salisbury Plain 
to the great Druidic monuments of Stonehenge. 

There was a singular silence upon the wide, 
sunlit slopes of green, across which the winds 
blew at will. No living thing except a few scat- 
tered sheep and cattle was in sight. Before the 
travellers was the circle of huge gray stones, with 
the altar of sacrifice in the centre, on which, 
centuries ago, a race now long extinct offered 
human victims to the sun. The strangers were 
awed by the silence, the loneliness and the mys- 
tery of the place. 

‘*Who is that ?”’ one of them asked, as a man’s 
figure appeared at the foot of one of the stones. 

“That,”’ said the guide, ‘is the man placed 
here by the owner of the manor to protect the 
stones. He comes at daylight every morning, 
and stays until night. He has been here for 
twenty years.” 


“Twenty years alone with this silence and these 


mysterious memorials!’’ exclaimed the stranger. 
‘To grow old alone with the past and with God! 
His thoughts cannot be like those of men of the 
world. They must be higher and better. Call 
him. Let us hear him talk.” 

“And what do you think of all day, year in 
and year out, here in this lonely place ?’’ ques- 
tioned one of the travellers, after he had made 
acquaintance with the sentinel. 

“Mostly of the stumps of cigars an’ bits of 
*paccy folks throw around, sir. I've got.to keep 
the place clean. Them’s the most bothering things 
to deal with.” 

“Drive on!”’ said the disgusted enthusiast. 

On the outskirts of the plain, near Old Sarum, 
they passed a group of low huts with thatched 
roofs. They stopped at one of them for a glass of 
water. The hut contained one dimly-lighted 
room. On a bed lay an old woman paralyzed. 


She looked up, smiling, when the strangers went | 
| shouted: 


to speak to her. 

“Tam afraid the days go by slowly for you, 
mother,”’ one of them said. 

“Oh no. 





main kind. .And see there!’”’ pointing to a crack | 
in the thatch. 
day. An’ sometimes a neighbor’s child comes 
runnin’ in.» Why, my dear, the Lord is good, an’ 
grants me many blessings.” 

True glimpses of God come not alone to men in 
cathedrals or palaces, or on wind-swept mountain 
heights, but to the waiting, humble soul—wherever 
it may be. 

nig alae ee a 


FRANKNESS RESPECTED. 


Noah Porter was not what is called a “strict 
disciplinarian.” While he was professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Yale College, he and President 
Woolsey were the “division officers” of the Senior 
class. One-half of the class, in alphabetical order, 
was assigned to Woolsey, and one-half to Porter. 
They kept the record of the “marks” of each 
student; gave or refused “excuses;” and in brief 
administered all such petty discipline as did not 
come before the Faculty as a body. If Brown was 
absent from prayers, says President Porter’s biog. 
rapher, or Jones was reported to have been asleep 
in church time, the offence was duly chronicled by 
the entry of a prescribed number of marks in the 
division officer’s register. 


If the decease of Smith’s grandmother required 
his absence from college, the division officer must 
decide how many days the bereavement required 
for its indulgence. To such cases did time-honored 
usage —__ two of the foremost scholars in 
America! oolsey administered the office with 
justice and precision; Porter with the most good. 
natured and easy-going laxity. 

One incident of the whole system was a general 
prevalence of evasion and often of direct falsehood 
among the students. Neither Woolsey nor Porter 
stooped to close scrutiny of the petitions and 
excuses offered them, but the awe in which Wool- 
sey was held, prevented many such flimsy and 
reckless pretexts as were presented to his amiable 
colleague. . 

As Porter granted dispensations to a group of 
petitioners, one could sometimes recognize in his 
expression a look of mild contempt, which silently 
said, “I know some of you are cheating—the worse 
for you.” 

An old Yale man in one of the classes “before 
the war” says that he was president of the Linonia, 
at a time when there was great eggs Sd between 
that society and the Brothers as to which should 
secure a majority of the Freshman class. He was 
in Professor Porter’s division, and one day was 
called into his presence. 

“Mr. H—,” said’ Porter, “1 find your marks 
amount to seventy, and you know that forty-eight 
require dismissal from college.” 

“Professor Porter,” answered the delinquent, 
“of course you know all about the societies, and I 
suppose the Faculty want some kind of equality 
kept up between them. Now for some years 
Linonia has been badly worsted, and is getting 
way behind. I am doing my best to win the victory, 
and have been obliged to neglect my other work.” 

The professor smiled. This was a new kind of 
excuse-making. Then he said: 

“Well, we will wipe off the marks and take a 
fresh start.” 

In a few days the student was called up again, 
and the professor said: 

“Mr. H——, you are reported as always absent 
from prayers, recitations, everything.” 

“Professor Porter,” said Mr. H——, “the battle 
is desperate! It really demands my whole time. 
You know my college standing has always been 
good, and when this emergency is past 1 shall not 

ail inf my duties.” 

The professor looked half-amused, half-pleased, 
and dismissed the culprit without reprimand or 
warning; and after the campaign was over, the 
student did his work and regained his old standing. 

Two years later came the war, and Mr. H—— 
entered the Confederate service. He served until 
the surrender, and then came North—a stranger in 
a strange land. One day, in Wall Street, New 
York, he met President Porter, and the good man 
almost threw his arms around him. ‘His greeting 
was such as warmed me all through,” says the ex- 
Confederate. 

The two men did not see each other again for 
seven years. Then they met on a mountain at 
Mount Desert. “When we reached the summit,” 
says Mr. H—, “the party scattered, and he drew 
me off to sit with him on the rocks. He said: 

“*T want to talk with you about several things— 
about yourself. I have never forgotten our first 
meeting. The frank way you met me, and the tone 

ou took, was rare in my experience with stu- 

ents.’” 

But whatever his “experience with students” 
had been, he was able to say when he was leavin 
the presidency, ‘No young man has ever treate 
me with disrespect.” 


~~ 
> 





ONE OF THE BRAVEST. 


In July, 1864, when General Grant was closing in 
upon Petersburg, General Lee determined to break 
his lines and drive him back, if possible. Orders 
were given for an attack just before dawn on the 
morning of the 1%h. General Hagood’s South 
Carolina brigade was assigned to the right of the 
attacking force. His men were late in getting into 
line. Daylight had already come, and General 
Hagood saw that the Union troops had manned 
their intrenchments, and had his command in full 
view. He ordered his mentoadvance. They were 
seasoned troops, and though met by a terrible fire 
of artillery and rifles, they did not falter. 


When they got within twenty feet of the line of 
the intrenchments they found a deep and wide 
ditch before them, and involuntarily came to a halt. 
They delivered their hopeless fire and stood still. 
Just then was witnessed what Judge T. J. Mackey, 
who describes the affair in the Pittsburg ‘Despatch’ 
calls “the bravest deed of the war.” 

At that deadly juncture a mounted officer emerged 
from the sally port of an earthwork nearly opposite 
the middle of the brigade. He galloped to the 
color-bearer of a South Carolina regiment, and 
extending his hand demanded the surrender of the 
colors. Judge Mackey, who was then a captain of 
engineers in the Confederate army, describes him 
as about thirty years old, tall and handsome. 

The flag was peculiarly dear to the regiment, and 
had been borne aloft with honor on many a battle- 
fleld; but now the color-bearer seemed to be dazed 
—paralyzed, perhaps, by the sublime effrontery of 
the demand of the single horseman. At all events, 
he surrendered the colors. 

Stranger still, the thousand armed men behind 
him seemed also to have lost their wits. Not so 
General Hagood. He was on foot, his horse having 
been shot under him, and was perhaps seventy-five 
yards —) but he came forward on the run to 
intercept the Union officer, who was riding slowly 
along the front of the regiment, but edging a little 
toward his own lines. 

General Hagood seized the horse by the bridle, 
levelled a revolver at the officer’s breast, and 


“Give me that flag, sir!’’ 
“Who are you?” asked the horseman. 
“I command this brigade. I admire your bravery. 


Give me the flag, and you shall return unmolested 


“I can see the clouds go by all ly 





My son comes at nightfall, and he’s | to your lines.” 


“General,” said the Union soldier, ‘‘you had 
better surrender to me yourself. Look behind 
you!” 

The general looked, and saw that a large force 
had sallied out of the entrenchments, and was 
cutting him off; but he only said: 

“Once more, sir, will you give up that flag?” 

“Never,” was the man’s ree 

At the word General Hagood fired, and the man 
fell, shot through the breast. The general wrested 
the flag from his grasp, mounted the horse, rejoined 
his brigade and ordered a retreat. 

The capture of the flag was discussed around 
many a camp fire. How could the color-bearer 
have givenitup? And how brave was the uaknown 
Union soldier, who, as every one thought, had 
sacrificed bis life rather than surrender his prize! 

But the brave man was not killed. Fifteen years 
afterward he wrote to General Hagood, then Gov- 
ernor Hagood, recalling the incident, and signing 
himself James Bailey, late Captain Fourth Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry. The governor, as may well be 
believed, was rejoiced to know that he had not 
killed so gallant an enemy. Of Mr. Bailey’s act he 
wrote: 

“It was the bravest that I have ever known. Nor 
was it an act of mere inconsiderate rashness, for 
in ~ deliberate ae, had I not interfered as 
I did, my entire brigade of veterans might have 
surrendered to his single arm.” 


<>. 
> 





For the Companion. 


A SPELLING LESSON. 


There lived a man in Mexico, 
Who all his life did battle 

To rightly spell such easy words 
As Nahuatlacatl. 

He wrote the names of all the towns, 
It took of ink, a bottle, 

But could not spell Tenochtillan, 
Nor plain Tlacatecotl. 

He went to apelling-cchoo! each day, 
And though a man of mettle, 

He could not conquer Topiltzin, 
Nor Huitzilopochetl. 

He dwelt some time in Yucatan, 
And there, at Tzompantilli, 

He learned to spell one little word, 
’Twas Ziuhonolpilli. 

The joy of spelling just one word, 
Did al his mind unsettle, 

But, spelling still, he choked at last 

On opocatepetl. 

J. T. GREENLEAF. 
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COUNTRY ADVANTAGES. 


“Of course there’s some advantages that folks in 
the city hev over them that live in the kentry,” 
remarked Mr. Simon Jenks; “but then there’s 
things comes to us now an’ agin that they aint apt 
to meet with down b’low.” “Such as what?” in- 
quired his brother Abner, to whom he was making 
a long-promised visit. ‘Well, I’ll relate one cir- 
cumstance to ye,” replied Mr. Jenks, settling him- 
self comfortably in a chair tilted back against the 
side of the house, as the two men sat on the south 
“stoop.” 

“There was a feller come along through Berry- 
ville this spring with the most elegant picture of a 
young lady, all drawed out life size, that ever you 
see; an’ he allowed that he’d do one of jest the 
same kind from a te of anybody that was 
give him for one dollar, frame an’ all. The frame 
was real sightly, an’ he said ’twas pure gold; but I 
mistrusted he overstepped the truth a mite there, 
bein’ anxious to put the best foot forrard. I reckon 
*twa’n’t much more’n a gilt overlay. 

‘“Howsomever, Berryville folks was ty well 
worked up, an’ there wasn’t —— a fam’ly but 
what give him a a ed an’ ordered a picture 
to be drawed from it. All he asked was for ’em to 
pay fifty cents down. That was nateral enough, 
an’ they was all willin’ an’ glad to do it. Sech a 
chance don’t come our way often. 

ee Ricketts she give him oy og: 0’ those 
two homb! z, young ones 0’ hers, that she c’nsiders 
jest chuck full o’ good looks; an’ Wilson Green, he 
give phottygraphs of each of his three deceased 

elpmeets ; an’ tye yd NM cal’late = yeah took 
away up’a o’ thutty phott: 8 an’ tintypes 
from Berryville folks.” . — ” 

“Well,” inquired Mr. Abner Jenks, after a pause 
of some length, ‘‘and how did they come out?” 

“Why, you see,” said his brother, “that’s where 
the p’int comes in. The feller driv off, an’ that’s 
the last Berryville hes heerd of him, or his pictures, 
or them phottygraphs. He left his street an’ num- 
ber in Nashuy, but it appears he aint known there. 
1 cal’late he sold them phottygraphs fer what they’d 
fetch fer samples, an’ hes got a new lot by this 
time. Berryville folks hev heerd sence that there 
is jest sech fellers goin’ round.” 

“Well, what in the world have you gained then, 
that you spoke as if ’twas an ‘advantage’?’’ de- 
manded Mr. Abner. 

“ Exper’ence,”’ responded Mr. Simon, oracularly. 
“If ever there was a place chuck full of exper’ence, 
I cal’late it’s Berryville. There aint a fam’ly but 
what’s got some of it. An’ we’d never ’a’ got sech 
an opp’tunity down b’low. 

“There’s only one thing I’d like to’ve seen. I’d 
admire to’ve ketched a look at the feller that 
bought up them eo ye when he see them 
Ricketts twins. cal’late he hove ’em right out 
inter the dust heap!” 


Powe 
* 





ROYAL ‘*SPORT.” 


The killing of defenceless animals for sport is 
poor business at the best. In royal hands it some- 
times becomes ridiculous. An English traveller— 
the Rey. A. C. Smith—who was in Bavaria in 1840, 
has described a hare-hunt just outside the city of 
Munich to which, as a spectator only, he was 
invited. For two days a great number of peasants 
had been employed in driving the hares into a 
space of perhaps four acres, which was then 
enclosed bya wall of canvas nine or ten feet high. 


When Mr. Smith arrived, the hares were lying 
huddled together like a dense flock of sheep, six- 
teen hundred in number, as appeared after the 
“hunt” was over. The sportsmen were the king 
and five princes. They took up their position at 
the farther end of the enclosure within as many 
little nooks of fir boughs, waist high, for protection 
perhaps, or as a pretence at ambush. 

Each was armed with a double-barreled gun, 
and each had a posse of keepers behind him, with 
other guns to load and hand over. At the word 
the keepers walked up from the other end of the 
enclosure, driving the unfortunate hares in a body 
before them past the sportsmen. 

Then the murder began in earnest. For the first 
ten minutes each royal forefinger was continually 
engaged in pulling trigger after trigger. The hares 
came in droves, and it was not only impossible to 
per but impossible to kill without wounding many 
others. 

Then a horrible sight ensued. Hares unnumbered 
were shuffling about with broken legs, wounded in 
every possible way half-dead, bleeding, and utter- 
ing their mournful cry, so like the cry of a child. 
Soon the ground in front of the shooters was white 
with dead hares. And still the slaughter went on, 
till 7 one of the hares enclosed had been driven 
round till it met its death. 

Nothing living could escape. An unlucky squir- 
rel, appalled at the noise, descended a tree close to 





‘hear. 


the king, who, with a shout of delight, shot it as it 
azed at him in amazement at about ten yards’ 
istance. 

In two hours the massacre was ended. Then the 
hares in front of each sportsman’s bower were laid 
out in rows and counted, amid a great deal of 
rivalry. The whole number was more than sixteen 
hundred, and the king remarked to his English 
guest: 

“There is so much more glory in killing them 
thus than if we only killed a few dozen, as you do 
in England.” ’ 

Truly, the wearing of a crown does not of itself 
do much for the inside of a man’s head. 


* 
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A STRANGE VISION. 


We all know that there is what may be called eye 
memory. Indeed, many persons recall much more 
clearly and readily what they see than what they 
The picture of the face and form of an 
absent friend can, at will, be summoned before the 
mind. But there is another and far more vivid 
form of eye memory which is exceedingly rare in 
its manifestations. This occurs when the eyes 
reproduce a face or scene, so that one seems to be 
actually in the presence of it. A wonderful instance 
of this is furnished by an experience of Prof. I. 
Vignoli last summer. 


While he was sitting in a room engaged in con. 
versation his eyes rested, but without any special 
interest being excited in his mind, upon a balcony 
bathed in bright sunshine. The balcony was cov- 
ered with flowers and vines, and a bird-cage was 
swinging in the midst of it. 

Two s later Professor Vignoli awoke early in 
the morning, and glancing up at the ceiling over 
his bed he saw there, to his astonishment, a picture 
of the balcony, true to nature in form and color, 
and with the bird-cage slowly swinging to and fro 
amid the vines. The picture was illuminated by 
the light streaming through the Venetian blinds of 
two large windows. 

The professor is certain that he was wide awake, 
and in perfect possession of his faculties, for he 
experimented with the vision in order to determine 
whether it was an ordinary hallucination or not. 
He concluded that it was not because when he 
closed his eyes the picture disappeared, to reappear 
when he opened them again. 

He also found that he could see it equally well 
with one or the other eye closed. By putting a 
finger between his eye and the picture, he could 
shut it off from sight just as in the case of a real 





object. 
f n short, the professor concluded that the strange 
vision, with which he continued to experiment 


| until it had faded from sight, obeyed all the optical 


laws involved in the seeing of an actual object. 
His eyes: were apparently indulging in a little 
recollection of their own, quite independent of the 
will of their possessor. 


ms 
> 





ROOMY SHOES. 


In “Recollections of a Drummer Boy,” the 
author, Mr. Kieffer, tells many amusing incidents 
connected with the uniforms supplied by Uncle 
Sam to the soldiers of “Camp Curtin.” After 
describing various difficulties resulting from ill- 
fitting garments, he says: 


I remember hearing of one poor fellow in another 
company, a strapping six-footer, who could not be 
suited. The largest shoe furnished by the govern. 
ment was quite too small. He tried his best to 
get his foot in, butin vain. His comrades chaffed 

im unmercifully, whereupon he exclaimed: 

“Why, you don’t think they are all boys that come 
tothearmy,doyou? A man like me needs a man’s 
shoes, not a baby’s.” 

There was another fellow, a very small man, who 
had received a very large pair of shoes, and had 
not been able to effect an ———_. 

One day the sergeant was drilling the company 
on the facings,—Right face, Left face, Right-about 
face,—and of course, watched his men’s feet closely 
to see that they went a the movements 
promptly. Noticing one pair of feet down the line 
that never budged at the command, the sergeant 
rushed up to the possessor of them and in menacing 
tones demanded: 

“What do i mean by not facing about when I 


tell you? I'll have you put in the guard-house.” 
“ by, I did, sergeant!” said the trembling 
recruit. 


“You did not, sir! Didn’t I watch your feet? 
They never moved an inch.” 
hy, you see,” said the poor fellow, ‘“‘my shoes 
are so big that they don’t turn when I do. I go 
through the motions on the inside of them.” 


—— 


COLD COMFORT. 


It was in the old days when, in a certain country 
region, there was much thrift and very little vain 
display. Old Farmer True, however, always had 
longings for the luxuries of life, such longings, 
indeed, that the preacher once rebuked him from 
the pulpit for wearing a waistcoat too gorgeously 
brocaded. “No names were named,” but everybody 
knew who was intended. : 


One fall Farmer True, unable to resist his longing 
for the beautiful, sold a large part of his hay in 
order to buy some new green blinds for his house, 
and a smart kitchen clock. The neighbors, most of 
whom lived in a blindless condition, and were sat- 
isfied with the clocks of their ancestors, heartily 
disapproved, but their scorn had no power to damp 
the ardor of Farmer True, joyous in the possession 
of his treasures. 

Spring came, and with it the downfall of his pride, 
for alas! he had not hay enough to feed his cattle 
until they should be turned out to grass. There- 
upon he humbly — a neighbor, and asked him 
if he had any hay to lend. 

“Well,” said the neighbor, deliberately, strokin 
his chin, “I dunno’s I’ve got any hay to lend, an’ 
dunno’s I’ve got any to sell. hy don’t ye drive 
= cattle up an’ let ’em look at yer green blinds an’ 

ear yer clock strike?” 


<-* 
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FORTUNATE REPLY. 


One day at a dinner-party Charles G. Leland 
became much interested in a Frenchman near whom 
he sat, and who seemed equally inclined to make 
his acquaintance. After dinner they were turning 
over a collection of the works of Blake, and Leland 
said to the Frenchman that Blake was a very 
strange visionary; that he believed the spirits of 
the dead appeared to him, and that he drew their 
portraits. 

“He was mad, then?” said the stranger. 

“No,” replied Leland, “he was not a madman. 
= was almost a genius. Indeed, he was all but a 

‘ore |” 

There was a roar of laughter, and Leland, inno- 
cently supposing that he had said something clever, 
laughed, too. 

When the guests had departed, the host said: 

“Well, what did you think of Doré?” 

“Doré? Why, I never saw Doré in | life!” 

“That was Doré to whonfyou were talking.” 
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WHY JACK DIDN'T WIN. 








For the Companion. 


| shoes, and pretty coat. There was a stinging | bung and then—well, he cuffed his ears soundly 
| and sent him off. 
Poor Jack felt himself in disgrace all around. | 


wind and his hands were numb with the cold. 
Jack waited ten minutes—half an hour! Would 
*Bimlech never come? And when he did what 


He crept off home only to take a great dose of 


would he do? Jack dared not think—nor let go. | castor oil, “to take the edge off the ‘syrup,’ ”’ 


His mouth and throat burned. He felt awful | 
sick and strange. How he wished he were at | 
home eating his supper! Supper! Oh dear, no! 


spell, he was sure. 

If only he hadn’t touched those dreadful barrels ! 
Kind Aunt Nabby had tried to cure him of med- 
dling many a time. 


But the boys had wanted him to, and ’twas too | a walk one day with her papa. 


Aunt Nabby told him. 


But that wasn’t all his punishment. He left his 


spelling-book on the old sled and missed in his 
|He should not want any more supper for one | spelling next day, so that Polly got the prize. 


CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 


-o- 


LittLe CELIA, at three years of age, was taking 
They passed a 


“Hi! hi! All aboard! Come on, Ben! Let’s | bad of them to run away and leave him in such a| field and were startled by the loud braying of a 
get a ride home!’ shouted Bob Brown, as a) plight. Naughty little Jack felt himself ill-used, | donkey. In a sad tone the little maiden said: 
rough sled with two big, sleek horses went past and he wished he had run away, too. He never | ‘‘O papa, that animal has the whooping-cough !”’ 


the schoolhouse just as school was out. 

The driver, "Bimlech Morse, with his high coat- | 
collar turned up and his cap drawn close down | 
over his ears, heard the oncoming crowd, and 
whipped up for a race. 

Away sped the team, with Ben 
and Bob Brown, Joe Simpson 
and Harry Stoddard in full 
ehase, little Jack Bridgham j 
bringing up the rear, with his | 
spelling-book leaves fluttering in 
the wind, and strewing his bright 
book-marks and cards of merit 
all along the way, like ‘‘scent’’ 
in ‘hare and hounds.” 

Jack and Patty Tenny were | 
striving for a prize in the spelling 
class, and they were just even. } 
To-morrow was the last day, and . 
Jack was just bound to get in i 
one ahead. 

The snow was deep, and great 
drifts rose on either side of the | 
road. Ben tumbled down; Jack i 
fell over him—then up and on | 
again. Ben made a flying jump, 
landed on his elbows on the edge 
of the sled, ran panting a long 
way, then Joe and Bob pulled 
him in by the coat; but Jack 
dropped his precious spelling- 
book, and the team got a long 
way off. 

The borses went faster and 
faster. Dogs ran out and barked. 
A little girl, wiping a great yel- 
low earthen bow! held under one 
arm, waved her dish-cloth wildly 
out of the window, and a boy i 
on the fence with a long row of 
snowballs pelted him with glee. 

But in spite of it all, Jack 
boarded the old sled just as 
*Bimlech drew in his teain at the 
store. Now 'Bimlech was never 
in a hurry. The boys knew there 
was no prospect of further riding, 
and one by one they buttoned up 
their little greatcoats to continue 
their way, when Ben queried 
curiously : 

‘*W hat’s in those barrels ?”’ 

*P’r’aps pork,’’ suggested Joe. 

“Huh! ’*Bimlech didn’t have 
but one pig, and that fell through 
the head scaffel last fall, and —’’ 

“O Ben! A pig climbing upon 
a scaffel!’’ shouted Jack. 

‘He did, too! Kept a-climb- 
ing from the cowmows after —”’ 

“Like enough it’s apples,’’ interrupted Bob. 

“Or potatoes,’’ added Harry. 

“Oh, I ‘most know it’s maple syrup!” cried 
Bob. ‘“’Bimlech made a lot last spring. Ho's 
going to sell it to the store man, I guess.”’ 

“Maple syrup is awful good!’’ said Ben, long- 
ingly. ‘‘I wish we had just a little taste!” 

“Just a little taste!"’ echoed Bob and Harry 
and Joe. 

“Can't get at it, 1 don’t believe,’ mused Jack, 
picking at the bung. 

They all took a turn wriggling at it, now and 
then glancing cautiously toward the store door. 

*T’ll tell you,”’ said Jack. ‘‘My new knife is 
sharp as anything. I can just dig out a teenty | 
piece.”’ 

No one objected. Snip! Snip! The tiny chips | 
flew out. The bung was hard. Jack cut his | 
thumb, but it did not discourage him, and pretty 
quick a little golden-brown liquid started. } 

“°Tis maple syrup! ’Tis maple syrup!” 
shouted Ben, dancing around the old sled. ‘Cut 
a bigger hole, Jack !’’ 

Jack fell to work chipping a larger place. Out | 
rolled the ‘‘syrup.”” He was eager to taste, and 
held his mouth up under the bung. Then such a 
dancing about the sled and shouting! 

“Ow-w-w-wksh! Whoo-00-00! Spr-r-r-rrr!’’ 

The next moment the whittled bung flew out 
with a loud plung! and a great stream gushed 
forth. 

“Oh, stop it, Jack! Stop it! °’Twill all run 
out! What wil/ ’Bimlech say !’’ shouted Joe and 
Bob, scurrying off out of sight around a corner 
with Ben and Harry close at their heels. 

The beautiful golden liquid was s-o-a-p! But 
Jack, with the fear of ’Bimlech before his eyes, 
clapped his bare hand over the hole and held on 
with a very wry face. But it would not be 
stayed. It still gushed through his fingers. 
clapped over the other hand. Dear! dear! 








It 


He | 


could endure it another minute! He was about 

to let go and get away somewhere when ’Bimlech 

came out. } 
He made Jack hang on till he whittled a new | 
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NORTH AND SOUTH. 


The little boys in Labrador 
Would stare if they should see | 
A crop of yellow oranges 
Growing on a tree. 
The little boys in Florida 
Declare they’d like to know 
How balls are made 
And walls are made | 
Of watery stuff like snow. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


SS _ 
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WINTER BLOSSOMS. 
‘“‘The cherry-tree looks as if it was covered 


with flowers,” said little Pearl, looking out at the | 
snowy branches. ‘I wish they were real cherry- 
blossoms.’, 

“TI love apple-blossoms,”’ said Mabie, ‘‘red out- | 
side, and white inside, ’s if they were lined with | 
satin!” 

“T like peach-blossoms best, they are so pretty 
and pink,” said Lou. ‘Dear me, they won’t| 
come for a long while yet.”’ 

“You need not wait till May before you see 
them,” said mamma. “Just bring in a few 
branches.” 

So the little girls gathered boughs from the 
apple, cherry and peach trees, and birch twigs 
and willow wands besides. 

“The January thaw has swelled their buds,” 





said mamma, as she put them in water. ‘I think 


was running all over the sled, and his nice new | they will soon open.” 








‘WHAT are you playing, Katharine ?"’ said her 
mother, hearing the little girl laugh very heartily. 
“I’m popping goes the weasel,’’ she answered. 


Sure enough, before long the branches were a 
mass of pink and white flowers, not as large as if 
they had blossomed out-of-doors, but just as 
lovely and pure. The birch sprigs, too, put out 
their tiny green leaves, and the willows their soft, 
silvery pussies. 

So when the cold wind howled outside, it was 
springtime in the pleasant nursery. 


— 


IN JANUARY. 


How can a little child be merry 
In snowy, blowy January? 

By each day doing what is best, 
By thinking, working for the rest; 
So can a little child be merry 

In snowy, blowy January. 


— —-@>— o_ 


AN INVITATION. 


Here is an invitation to a party, which was 
brought to my children with the greatest formality 
by the giver of the party herself: 

My dear Friends. 

You are ’spectfully asked to cum to a 
party to Susie Joneses house thursedy or frydy I 
don’t no wich but will lett you no at 7 & a 
one haf o’clock you needn’t bring enything ‘les 
it’s a present for it’s a birth-day yours trueley 
Maudie Brandon because I can spel 
better than Susie. 


J ‘. 
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My first is in bell, but not in whistle; 

My second’s in burdock, but not in thistle; 
My third is in true, but not in false; 

My fourth is in reel, but not in waltz; 

My fi/th is in roll, but not in tumble; 

My whole is a beast that is strong, but humble 


2. 
REVERSIBLE WORDS. 








Example.—Read forward, I am 
an epoch; reversed, a form of the 
verb to be—era, are. 

1. Read forward, I am a sneer 
ing look; reversed, a frame for 


oo yarn. 
2. Read forward, I am suitable; 
' reversed, I am full. 


3. Read forward, I am an apart 
ment; reversed, a marsh. 

4. Read forward, I am a kind of 
earthenware; reversed, have run 
from danger. 

5. Read forward, I am part ofa 
clock; reversed, I mean placed. 

6. Read forward, I am a meas 
ure; reversed, a cart. 

7. Read forward, I am a sailor; 
reversed, an animal one would 
not care to meet in the dark. 

8. Read forward, I beat back; 
reversed, I am a vegetable root. 

%. Read forward, I am a divi 
sion; reversed, a snare. 

10. Read forward, I judge; re 
versed, I am a reward. 


3. 
CHARADE. 
My frst refers to your father’s 
son, 
And it may refer to you; 
My second and third 
Washington, 
And was disappointed, too; 


fought 


Without my whole we'd little 
know 
Of folks that flourished long 
ago. 
4 


A PICTURE-STORY IN A WORD. 
What Is It? 

An ancient city spreading over 
several hills, with the yellow 
waters of a river, spanned by nu 
merous bridges, flowing through 
it to the sea; magnificent palaces, 
stately temples, splendid monu 
ments, statuary and paintings. 
Throngs of richly-dressed people, 
intent on business or pleasure; 
charioteers, with their swift 
steeds; companies of soldiers in 
armor; litters bearing state digni 
taries; countrymen and laborers 
on foot, jostling each other in the 
narrow streets. Here and there, 
mingling with the busy multitude, 
men dressed in long, white, wool 
en garments, composed of a single 
piece of cloth, gracefully draped, 
with one end thrown over the left 
shoulder,—objects of universal in 
terest,—their names and titles 
conspicuously displayed in prom. 
inent places; their various char 
acteristics, names, birthplaces, 
wealth, family and political his 
tory, manner of life and personal 
qualities discussed by groups of 
excited men gathered by the way 
side or on the street corners— 
some approving and others con 
demning. Increasing excitement 
as time passes, until the verdict 
for approval or disapproval is 


settled by the ballot-box and its 
little black and white balls. 
5. 
GAMES. 


1. A number, and a form of the 
verb to be. 

2. A point of metal at the end 
of a string. 
3. A bird and a letter. 
Domestic animals, 
child’s bed. 

5. A plant, and a slight cut. 

6. A pack of hounds, and a thin 
shoe. 

7. Writers. 

8. A pet animal in an angle 

9. A city, and a viaduct falling. 


and a 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Solutions of “January in Our History” Puzzles. 

No. 1. “Destruction of Norfolk, Virginia, by the 
British.” (January 1, 1776.) 

No. 2. “Treaty of peace with Great Britain rati- 
fied by Congress.” (January, 1784.) 

No. 8. First section “Ericcson;” second section 
Monitor ; third section “Greenpoint.” (Where the 
Monitor was launched on January 80, 1862. This 


Greenpoint is a portion of Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


| 15. “The Golden Supper.” 





Sacramento. 3. Santa Bar 
Los Angeles. 


1. 1. California. 2. 
bara. 4. San Francisco. 5. 

2. Leaves. 

3. Grape, olive, guava, peach, persimmon, ap 
ple, fig, orange, plum, lemon, pomegranate, quince, 
date, lime. 

4. Grate, rate, ate. Clink, link, ink. 

5. Lavish, Old, Weed, Ever, Luck, Life — 
Lowell. 

6. 1. “The Foresters.” 2. “The Lady of Shallott.” 
8. “St. Simeon Stylites.” 4. “The Daydream.” 5. 
“The Beggar Maid.” 6. “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” 7. “Boadicea.” 8. “Rizpah.” 9. “Dora.” 


| 10. “Enoch Arden.” 11. “The Princess.” 12. “Lady 


14. “The May Queen. 

16. “The Victim.” 17. 
“Geraint and Enid.” 18. “Lancelot and Elaine.” 
19. ““Merlin and Vivien.” 20. “Lancelot and Elaine.” 
21. “The Coming of Arthur.” 22. “Guinevere.” 23. 
“The Last Tournament.” 2. “Gareth and oh 
ette.” 25. “Pelleas and Ettare.” 26. ‘‘The Passing 
of Arthur.” 27. “The Passing of Arthur.” 28. “The 
Holy Grail.” 29. “Revenge.” 30. “Dedication to 
the Princess Alice.” 31. “Lord Burleigh.” 32. “The 
Siege of Lucknow.” 33. “Godiva.” 34. “The Lotus 
Eaters.” 35. “A Dream of Fair Women.” 


Clare.” 13. “Guinevere. 
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At another time he visited an island on which he 
found some Aleutian terns, old and young, of 
which he desired specimens for the National 
Museum. He secured several, but one young one 
he was not sorry to see get away. 

He fired at and missed it, and it flew wildly out to 
sea. There it was joined by an old bird, presuma- 
bly its parent. Soon it grew tired, and turned 
toward the shore, whereupon the old bird met it 
and forced it to turn back. Again and again—more 
than a dozen times—this manewuvre was repeated, 
till the young bird was literally forced off to sea out 
of sight. 

“A striking instance of bird sagacity,” Mr. Nelson 
justly calls it. 


LIKE A BRAVE MAN. 


John Weitzel was one of the boldest pioneers of 
West Virginia. “A man absolutely without fear,” 
one of the chroniclers of those times calls him. 
The manner of his death was worthy of that eulogy. 
In the pursuit of his occupation, that of hunter and 
surveyor, he often undertook long journeys alone, 
—a reckless proceeding, when time and place are 
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For the Companion. 


EYESIGHT AND SPECTACLES. 


The proportion of people who wear spectacles 
is consiantly increasing. Is this a thing to be 
lamented? In other words, does it indicate a dete- 
rioration of eyesight under modern conditions of 
life? Those who may be supposed to be best qual- 
ified to answer these questions answer them with- 
out hesitation in the negative. More spectacles 
are worn, not because poor vision is more common, 
but because the eye has been more intelligently 
studied. 

A recent writer in the Atlantic Monthly says that 
it is the exception to find persons whose eyes are 
normal and perfect. At the annual meeting of the 
British Medical Association, not long ago, the 
president of the ophthalmological section expressed 
the hope that the time will come when “‘a man who 
goes about with his eyes naked will be so rare that 
the sight of him will almost raise a blush.” 

This is as much as to say that since almost every 
man’s sight needs correction, it will be a sign of 
advancing knowledge when almost every man 
wears spectacles. Of the advance already made 
in this direction the Atlantic writer says: 

“The methods of testing the defects of vision 
have, in the last two decades, been brought to a 
standard of accuracy and refinement previously 
unknown. Thus many troubles, disabilities and 
maladies hitherto suffered in patience, or treated 
incorrectly and in vain, are now traced to defects 
of vision, and are quickly remedied by the use of 
appropriate glasses, concave, convex, cylindrical, 
or prismatic. 

“The schoolboy’s headache, the seamstress’s 
browache, the convergent squint of childhood, so 
far as they are the results of faulty refraction, are 
beginning to be erased from the catalogue of 
human woes.” 

Some specialists go so far as to maintain that 
every child should have his vision tested by a com- 
petent oculist. “Itis far better,” says the Atlantic 
writer already quoted, “to discover visual defects 
and to remedy them at the beginning of school life 
than to have the child sent home after his sight has 
been seriously injured, as dull of vision, or unable 
to get through his studies, and the subject of period- 
ical ‘bilious headaches’—matters nowadays of 
constant occurrence.” 


—_——__g—__ 


SAVING THEIR YOUNG. 


While Mr. E. W. Nelson was making his natural 
history collections in Alaska, he came suddenly 
upon a female widgeon with a brood of ten or a 
dozen little ducklings in a small pond. As he 
approached, the mother bird uttered some low, 
guttural notes,—addressed to the young ones, we 
may suppose,—and then suddenly fluttered across 
the water and fell heavily at Mr. Nelson’s feet. 
At the same moment the ducklings swam to the 
farther side of the pond and began scrambling out 
inte the grass. 

For the sake of observing the old bird’s tactics, 
Mr. Nelson continued to “poke at her” with his gun 
as she fluttered about his feet. She managed to 
elude the blows, and then, just as the last of her 
brood left the water, she edged slyly away, and all 
at once took wing and flew off to another pond. 

Mr. Neison now ran as quickly as possible to the 
point where the young had left the water, but 
though only a few moments had elapsed, and the 
sparse grass was only three or four inches high, they 
had hidden themselves so successfully that he 
failed to find one of them in half an hour’s search. 
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idered,—and was never accompanied by more 
than one or two friends. 


One day, while returning in a canoe with one 
companion from an excursion to Middle Island 
Creek, he was hailed ~ A a large ot f of Indians, 
and ordered to put ashore. ithout making any 
reply he headed the boat for the middle of the 
stream, and with his companion, made every effort | 
to eoonpe. 

The Indians fired on the instant, and one of the 
bullets struck Weitzel in the body. Seeing at once 
that the wound was mortal, he ordered the other 
man to lie down in the canoe, and then, with re- 
newed vigor, though his life was ebbing fast, he 
pulled for the opposite shore. 

The Indians fired another volley, but without | 
effect, and before they could reload the boat_was | 
out of range. Weitzel expired soon after reaching 
the bank, and was buried by his companion. His 
grave may still be seen, marked by a rough stone 
on which ts traced in rude characters, “J. W., 1787.” 





OPTICAL EXAGGERATION. 


Mr. Owen Wister, writing of his experience with 
“The White Goat and his Country,” mentions a 
circumstance which will perhaps recall to natural- 
ists and hunters some miscalculations of their own. 
He had travelled across the continent in the hope 
of killing white goats, and of course he had white 
goats in his eye. 


By ten o’clock the next morning T—— and I saw 
“three hundred” goats on the mountain opposite 
where we had climbed. Just here I will risk a 
generalization. When a trapper tells you he has 
seen so many hundred head of game, he has not 
counted them, but he believes what he says. 

The goats that T—— and I now looked at were a 
mile away in an air-line, and they seemed number- 
less. The picture which the white, slightly moving 
dots made, like mites on a cheese, inclined one to a 
large estimate of them, since they covered the 
whole side of a hill. 

The more we looked, the more we found; besides 
the main army there were groups, caucuses, fami- 
lies sitting apart over some discourse too intimate 
for the general public; and beyond these we could 
discern single animals, moving, gazing, browsing, 
lying down. 

“There’s a hundred thousand goats!” said T—. 

“Let’s count ’em,” I suggested, and we took the 
glasses. There were thirty-five. 


LITTLE HAMSTEDE, 


A kindly, honest and simple little man was Fred- 
erick William Hamstede, originally a city clerk of 
London, and a versifier who concocted worthless 
doggerel, for love and not reward, at a rate which 
would surprise most poetasters. Yet his claim to 
remembrance lies now in the fact that Thackeray 
called him “dear little Hamstede,” and loved and 
protected him from banter with a strange and 
touching chivalry. 


If any one laughed at the great novelist’s attach. 
ment to so insignificant a protégé, Thackeray would 
exclaim: 

“No one shall say a word against little Hamstede 
in my hearing! I love little Hamstede. I tell you 
I love little Hamstede, and as for his verses over 
which you have been making merry, all I care to 
say is that I take more pleasure in reading his 
poetry than I do in reading your prose!” 

The secret of this large-hearted protection was 
not far to seek. Hamstede was a dwarf and a 
hunchback; he had been po see by falling from 
a nurse’s arms in infancy, and could not get about 
without a cane. Thackeray, the giant, loved him 
for the sufferings he had undergone. 


TALKING SWEDISH. 


Susy, six years of age, had noticed that the girls 
of foreign nationalities who served in her mother’s 
kitchen spoke English in a way somewhat different 
from the English she was accustomed to hear from 
her father and mother. 

One day her mother sent Susy down-stairs with 
an order to the cook not to prepare any soup for 
dinner. Presently the little girl came back. 

“Well,” asked her mother, “did you give Mary 
the order?” 

“Yes, mamma, I told her in Swedish.” 

“Told her in Swedish! Why, child, what did you 


“T said to her, ‘ You needn’t make no soup, Mary !’” 


PETER’S MISTAKE. 

The schoolmistress was showing off her pupils to 
some visiting friends. She had been over the same 
ground a day or two before, and thought she could 
trust them to do her credit. 


“Who knows what useful article is furnished to 
us by the elephant?” she asked. 

“Ivory,” was the prompt reply of three boys at 
once. 

“Very good. 
whale?” . 

“Whalebone.” 

“Right again. And what from the seal?” 

“Sealing-wax,” answered Peter Sand, whose 
inventiveness was better than his memory. 


And what do we get from the 


THE following epitaph was found on a tombstone 
in Bideford, Devonshire : 
Here lies the body of Mary Texton, 
Who cp ogg many a man, but never vext one, 
Not like the woman who lies under the next stone. 


APPROPRIATE colors for a football team—black 
and blue. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. | 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice” is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. (Adv. | 
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For the Companion. 
SIGNALLING IN CAMP. 


To boys who hope to have a camp of their own 
this summer I have a suggestion to offer which 
ought to prove of value to them. 


Often one of a campipg party strays some | 


distance from the tents. He is, perhaps, getting 
wood or shooting or in the boat on the lake or 


river near camp. He is too far away to inform | 
his comrades by shouting of something he wants | 
to tell them so he has to go all the way back to | 


speak with them. 


Any one who has done this has wished that he | 


had some easier means of communicating with 
his friends. My suggestion to these young 
campers is to learn military signalling. 


I think I hear some one, who has heard father | 


or brother talk of military things, reply: That 
is all very well, but signalling requires many 
equipments and a great deal of study. 

That is a popular error. Many, voung and 
old, will be surprised to learn how easy signalling 
is, and that it requires no luggage at all. 

I can easily talk to my military friends, or to 
any one who has had a little practice, with my 
handkerchief or my hat or anything that can be 
seen at the distance of a half a mile or even a 
mile. Buthow? Well, in this way: 

I stand up in my boat, on a hill, or a tree 
stump or wherever I can be seen and wave my 
handkerchief until the person to whom I wish to 
talk waves his as a signal that he sees me. Then 
I hold it over my head at arm’s-length and drop 
it from one side to the other, backward and 
forward, until I have signalled all I have to say. 

But why does he understand me? Because we 
have both learned what is known as the Morse 
code, the same that is used by the telegraph 
operators. 

If, for example, I hold the handkerchief high 
above my head, drop my arm, without bending 
it, to the right as low as my waist, swing it back 
again over my head, then drop it down on my 
left side to my waist, bring it back to a vertical 
position and stop, I have signalled the letter “A,”’ 
which in the Morse alphabet is written .— In 
this alphabet all letters are made of combinations 
of long and short sounds or, if written, of dots 
and dashes. If for the dot 
dropping the handkerchief to the right, and for 
the dash, dropping the handkerchief to the left, 
you will have the signalling code. 

When a space is seen in the code between the 
dots and dashes, a very slight pause is made 
when the hand is above the head. At the end of 
a letter the pause is longer. At the end of a 
word the hand is drawn down quickly from the 
vertical position until opposite the chest. 


it will readily be seen that rapidity in sending | 


messages is a mere question of practice and 
thorough acquaintance with the code. 

In teaching soldiers it is customary to give 
them a printed alphabet from which they signal, 
slowly at first, while the receiver writes down the 


message, substituting for the dots and dashes the | 


figures 1 and 2. 
One can become so expert in signalling with a 


flag or handkerchief that he can send or receive as | 
fast as the hand can be moved. Boys can readily | 
see how useful it would be to be able to talk thus | 
from as far as they can be seen—from one side | 


of a river to the other, for instance, or from boat 
to boat on the water, or by tying the handker- 
chief on a stick like a flag so as to make it more 
easily seen from hill to hill. 

I could suggest a thousand ways in which this | 
signalling could be made useful, but will leave 
them to be found out by the ingenuity of my 


readers. Capt. HENRY PARET. 
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For the Companion. 


PUTTING ON COAL. 


“I’m going to watch to-night!” said a bright 
young girl of seventeen to her teacher, as they 
walked away from school together. 

“Indeed! With whom ?’’ asked the teacher. 

“With Mrs. C 
us. She has been ill for two or three weeks, and 
the family are all worn out. They are trying to 
get watchers, and it is so hard to find any one 
that I told them I would go over there to-night 
and stay with her myself.” 

‘“‘“Have you ever watched with a sick person ?”’ 

“Oh, no! I never have, but I am not afraid. It 
is only to be there in the room in case she wants 
anything, and to give her a quieting medicine 
every two hours. When she sleeps I can sleep, 
or if I keep awake I can study. I thought I 
would carry my history with me. I always liked 





Mrs. C——, and am willing to lose a little rest to | 


help her.’’ 

Here they reached the corner where they parted, 
and the teacher had only time to say : 

“You must tell me to-morrow how you like 
watching !”’ 
The next morning the girl was at school, a little 


you substitute | 


, who lives two doors from | 
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pale and pineal and ‘ellie ready to tell her 
teacher how the night had passed. 

‘At nine o’clock,’’ she said, ‘‘they all left me 
and went to bed. Mrs. looking 
| very pale, and so changed. I sat down, but I 
| could not study my history any, for the light had 
| to be kept very low. 





todo. Then just after the pain eased, the clock 
struck ten and it was time for the medicine. Just 
the raising her up in bed to take it made that | 
dreadful pain come back, and there was the whole | 
thing to be gone over again. My arms ached, 
| and I felt as if I blundered in everything I did. 

“Then about eleven she was quiet again and 
closed her eyes; so I lay down on the sofa. By 
this time the fire was low, and as there was a hod 
|of coal standing there I got up and put on a 
couple of shovelsful. 

“Oh, how I felt! The noise of that rattling 
| coal started her right up again, and there she 





| was wide awake, with the pain coming back as 

bad asever! I thought I should give right up; I 
was sure she was getting worse, and it was my 
| fault, making such a noise with that clattering 
coal. Oh, how I wished it were morning! 

“But I had to go right to work again with hot 
| water and rubbing, and she wanted to be turned 
| over and have the clothes straightened. It was 

ever so long before she was quiet again, and then 
she dropped asleep just five minutes before it was 
| time to give the medicine. 
| «] didn’t know what to do! I was afraid not 
| to give it, and I was afraid to wake her up. Sol 
sat there and watched every breath to see if she 
looked worse ; if she did, I was going to wake her 
up. She slept an hour, but all that time I did not 
dare to close my eyes on account of that medicine. 
When she awoke she took it, and said I did right 
not to wake her, which was a little comfort. 
Then the pain came on, because she had moved, 
and by the time she was a little easier, and could 
lie quietly, the fire needed coal again. 

“This time I took it up in my fingers, piece by 
piece, and laid each piece softly on the fire. I 
didn’t mind my fingers getting black, for she was 
not disturbed, and a little before three she dropped 
asleep and slept till six o’clock. I had to put | 
coal on twice in that time, but I put it on piece by | 
piece with my fingers, and next time I watch I 
am going to carry an old pair of gloves.” 

“T can tell you a better way than that,’’ said 
the teacher, ‘‘but first I will tell you what one 
friend of mine did, who had to watch. She 
prepared the coal beforehand and wrapped every 
piece in a separate bit of paper, so she could lay 
it on without noise and without soiling her 

| fingers.”’ 

“That was a good way,”’ said the girl. 

“But the other way is better,” replied her 
}teacher. ‘Just fill paper bags with coal, enough 
in each bag for one mending of the fire. You | 
will have four or five bagsful in your hod. It 
will only take a moment to lay one on, and there 
will be no noise.” 

“I wish I had known that last night,”’ said the | 
girl, drawing a long breath. “But better late 
than never!” M. L. B. B. 
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BURANO POINT. 


Six miles from Venice, the Island of Burano 
rises from the mists of the quiet lagoons, and is | 
one of the many outlying islands attractive to 
the traveller. For centuries it has been the home 
|of a hardy race of fishermen and gardeners, 
whose wives and daughters are devoted to the 
manufacture of a certain variety of lace, known | 
|as Burano point. The story of its early produc- 
tion is thus told: 

A sailor, returning from an extended cruise in | 
| the southern seas, brought to his betrothed a fine 
| Specimen of coralline, telling her that it was the 
| lace which the mermaids wove in their coral caves, 
| far beneath the waters of the Indian Sea. 

The maiden, who possessed some skill in needle- 
work, was piqued at her lover’s praise of the 
mythical beauty, and said, ‘I will rival the mer- 
maid; my bridal veil shall be like the lace of the | 
sea, but far more beautiful.” 

During the long months, which grew into years, 
that the sailor lad was absent, day by day the 
young lacemaker studied the coralline, and with | 
her needle wrought out its fanciful designs. She 
formed the raised knots and tiny stars, which she 
united with delicate “brides,” a peculiarity of the 
Burano point, and continued her work until she | 
had produced a long scarf of exquisite texture, | 
so marvellously beautiful that when she indeed 
wore it as her bridal veil it was the admiration of | 
all Venice. Thus, the legend says, the art was 
introduced which later gave to Venice the credit 
of producing masterpieces in lace, as in painting 
and sculpture. 

For more than a hundred years the art was lost 
to the world; the islanders retained only a faint 
tradition of the handiwork which had once made 
Burano famous. Misfortune and hard times, 
which brought the poor people almost to starva- 
tion, were the means by which the art of lace- 
making was revived. 
| A search among the oldest inhabitants of 
| Burano was instituted, and an old woman of 
| seventy was found who still possessed a few frag- 
| ments of the fairy webs which she had been 
taught to make in her youth. 

“I have forgotten; I cannot do it,”’ 











she said at | 


pain, and I had to rub her limbs and put a hot- | 
water bag at her feet; she told me herself what | country. 





“At half-past nine she awoke, moaning with | 


| 


| Was a preparation of donkey. 


| entrées were donkey. 


first; but repeated trial proved that her hand had 
not lost its cunning, and she was soon teaching a 
class of young girls the unique stitch which marks 
the Burano point. So successful was she in 
imparting instruction that from that small begin- 
ning, twenty years ago, has resulted the employ- 
ment of hundreds of women, who, under the 
patronage of their beloved queen, are building up 
an industry of permanent value to people and 
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VANISHING LIKE THE INDIAN. 


There was a time when it was no uncommon 
sight, along the coasts and firths of England and 
Scotland, to behold an osprey dart from the air 
and send a dash of glittering spray high above 
the waves as it seized the fish 
reaching eye had discerned in its airy circlings. 
Then, too, the large, picturesque nests of this bird, 


which its far- | 





perched on ruined towers or tall trees, formed a | 


noticeable feature in many British landscapes. 
The osprey itself was generally admired for its 
contrasting white, black and gray plumage and 
the grace and majesty of its flight, for which it 
seemed especially fitted; its wings spreading 
between five and six feet, while the length of the 
body was less than two feet. 

But life was not all a play day for the osprey. 
Nature did not make this bird a fighter, although 
it is so fond of a fish diet, and it was bitterly 
persecuted and relentlessly robbed of its prey by 
eagles and other enemies. Even a single crow 
has been known to pursue and worry an osprey 
that had captured a fish, the huge bird seeming to 
be unable to defend itself against the attacks of 
its comparatively diminutive enemy. 

Either on account of the persistent war waged 
against it by its feathered foes, or for other 
reasons, the osprey has vanished from England 
and almost disappeared from Scotland. Accord- 
ing to information given last year to the council 
of the Zodlogical Society of London, only three 
pairs of ospreys have for some years past regularly 


bred in Scotland. 


It is characteristic of the osprey to return 
season after season to the same place to build its 
nest. It is also one of the most domestic of birds 
in its habits, and when a pair have mated they 
are mated for life. | 

Much interest is being shown in the few | 
remaining ospreys in Scotland. The utmost care | 
is taken to protect them, and the Zodlogical Society | 
has done its best to encourage the efforts of the | 
protectors of the birds by bestowing its silver 
medal upon them. 

In some parts of the United States the osprey is | | 
still common and even abundant. 
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DONKEY MEAT. 


Mr. Jeaffreson, in his ‘‘Book of Recollections, 
has some stories to tell of a Mr. Bicknell, an | 
epicure who joined to a taste for the most delicate | 
food a disposition to experiment with cheap and | 
homely articles of diet. Once he gave a donkey- 
meat dinner, and Mr. Jeaffreson was among the 
guests. 

I went to my friend’s house without a keen 
appetite for the meat, although I was assured that 
the donkey had been to the last a young and 





” 





| healthy animal, and had been fed on bread and | 


milk for the experimental table. Indeed, I went | 
to the feast with a strong repugnance to the notion 
of eating donkey, and with a resolve to dine on 
the more familiar and common viands 
would doubtless be offered to us. 


Covers were laid for sixteen persons—eight men | | low- priced Ty pe- Writer. 
sands are in daily use. 


and eight gentlewomen. As I intended to avoid | 
the donkey, I partook heartily of the soup, the | 
fish, the entrées. After going thus far in the 
menu, I remarked to Bicknell : 

“So far the dinner has been more than good. 
When will donkey be offered to me ?”’ 

“With the exception of the fish,” my host 
replied, ‘‘everything of which you have partaken 
The clear soup 
and the thick soup were made of donkey. The 
And now comes the piéce 
de résistance—loin of donkey.” 

As I had committed myself so largely to all the 
hygienic risks and consequences of eating the 


| unfamiliar meat, I conceived I should not make 


matters much worse for my health by partaking 
of the loin of donkey, whic: proved alike tender 
and tasteful. Delicate in t xture as well-kept 
five-year-old mutton, it had the flavor of roast 
loin of pork. 


so 


IRISH YARNS. 

Two Irishmen, Considene of Dirk and Croker 
of Ballinagard, were always disputing as to the 
richness of their respective farms. ‘I'll tell you 
what,’’ said Considene one day, ‘‘an acre of Dirk 
would fatten a bullock.”’ | 

“Don’t tell me!’’ said Croker. ‘An acre of 
Ballinagard would fatten a bullock and a sheep.” 

“What's that to Dirk!’’ cried the other. ‘An 
acre of Dirk would fatten Spaight of Limerick !”’ 

Spaight was a merchant, the thinnest man in the 
county. 

This reminds one of Cardinal Manning's visit 
to a Liverpool convent, where an Irishwoman was 
cook. She begged his blessing, and when it was 


| given, looked up at his frail figure, and exclaimed : 


‘May the Lord preserve your eminence, and 
oh, may He forgive your cook !”’ 
To return to the rival landowners, it is said that 


| direction. 


| of 


III. 


Censideme once had a farm to sell, and a man 
from Kerry, where the land is very poor, 
look at it. 

“My good man,” said Considene, “I don't 
think you are the man to take a farm like this. 
It isn’t like your miserable Kerry land, where a 
mountain sheep can hardly get enough to eat. 
You don’t know how the grass grows here! It 
grows so fast and so high that if you left a heifer 
out in that field there, at night, you would scarcely 
find her in the morning.” 

*“‘Bedad, yer honor,”’ replied the Kerry man, 
‘there’s many a part of my county where, if you 
left a heifer out at night, see 
again !’’ 


came to 


you'd never her 
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THE CAPTAIN’S GRIMACE. 

There was an English captain of militia 
quartered at Delhi; India, who was remarkable 
for making horrible grimaces. Indeed, he prided 
himself upon his skill in that rather unusual 
It was his pleasing habit, when seated 
at the table of a friend, to change his face from 
extreme placidity into horrible 
order to startle the native servant. The frequent 
result was that the poor man, nearly frightened 
out of his wits, would drop whatever dish he held 
in his hand and run away, to the surprise of the 
company. 

One evening some waggish friends, who knew 
the captain’s ways, and had previously 
taught an attendant what to do, made a small bet 
with this officer that he could not frighten that 
particular man-servant. Conscious of his power, 
the captain accepted the bet. 

Accordingly that night, dressed in full uniform, 
he took his seat at the table of a friend, at which 
this man was to serve, and waited his chance. 

Presently, as the attendant advanced toward 
him with a large dish of curry in his hand, the 
captain made a frightful grimace. , 

The servant gasped, lurched 
forward, and then neatly upset the whole of the 
curried meat and gravy over the captain's new 
uniform, spoiling it completely ! 

The result cost him so heavily that the captain 
was never known to try his grimace again. 
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Fitted to Dwelling Houses, Otti- 
ces, Stores, Stables, &c., in city 
or country—any where In N. ‘E. Write 


BURGLAR 
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WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


is the best pre separation for C sprumptives. for 
| Sousa, for Weak Lungs, Throat Diseases, 
Loss of Flesh, P for. Appetite, and for every form 
General Debil 


Itis a Pure prone oi and will not disarrange the 
most delicate stomach. 


Price, 1.00 per bottle. Send for circular. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 


The World 
Type-Writer 








Has a national reputation. For 


which | five years it has been the leading 


Thou- 
Profes- 


sional men and women, teachers 
find 


and business men them 


almost indispensable. 








It is but 12 inches long, 6% 
inches wide and 2% inches high, 


and weighs three pounds. Its 


‘compactness and lightness give 


it advantages over other ma- 
chines. It is simple in construc- 


tion, durable and speedy. 
Price only $5.00, 


or will be given for two new 
yearly subscribers and $1.75 
additional, in accordance with 
Conditions on page 530 of our 
Premium List. 

PERRY MASON & CO., Boston. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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The January thaw in prices has played havoc 
with our bookcases. Values are washed away 
completely, and any person who will come to 
the scene promptly can secure some of the drift 
from the wreck at almost any price. 

Here is one extra-width bookcase which will 
accommodate 300 volumes. It stands 5% feet 
high. For the time which it will easily last it 
will store books at the rate of 10 volumes one 
year for one cent. This record has never been 
equalled in any demoralization of prices up to date. 


The whole cabinet is finely made of selected Red Oak, and the top, which is 
elaborately carved, containsa French plate mirror. The shelves are all adjustable, 
and the cabinet is fitted with rod and rings for curtain, and mounted on strong castors. 


New General Catalogue, 288 pp., 300 Engravings, 
sent on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


Paine’s Furniture Go,, 2o.GANAt, SPREE: Boston. 















“Fills the bill” 


The Good-= Will Calendar offered in our full-page advertisement in THE 
COMPANION Dec. 28, has proved a pleasure to thousands who have sent to us for it. 
You can obtain it by sending us 5 Good-Will Soap wrappers, or three 2-cent stamps. 

Good-Will Soap has also proved a pleasure and joy to thousands who have tried it. 
Are YOU one of them? It completely satisfies for all household purposes. 


Insist upon having “Good-Will” the next time you order soap. 









Which may be found in 


Our New Furniture Warcrooms 


(On Bedford and Avon Streets). 


No One 


With an eye to the main chance 






in Furniture-Buying should 
overlook the values shown 
in our New Furniture Store. 
Its five floors are filled with 
the choicest assortments, all 
marked at figures which are 
beyond doubt the lowest 








The best value ever given for the money. Its 
frame is of Sy ye oak. It has broad arms, ad- ‘ 
justable back, loose cushions covered with plain in Boston 





corduroy. 
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Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap 


contains all of the healing, cooling and soft- 
ening qualities which have always followed 
the use of pure Buttermilk. 


These qualities make it a pleasing soap 
to use, and give the face and hands a beauty 
and clearness that is so prized by Ladies. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
It is offered at a popular price, and yet 
excels any 25-cent soap on the market. 
SEND 12 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A 
FULL-SIZE CAKE FOR TRIAL. 





Buttermilk 
SHAVING STICK. 
The Gentleman’s Delight. 


The Purest. Soothing. 
Healing. The Best. 
Sold Everywhere. 
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COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COMPANY, 
ee eee | 185-187 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Uncertainty. 





You cannot know what there is in the mar- 
ket until you have inspected our stock. 

We make a specialty of private and 
exclusive patterns, in addition to all standard 








‘designs. 
Quality —the best. 
Price—bottom of the market. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opposite Boylston St.), 

BOSTON. 
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“KENNEY & WATERBURY. 181 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON 
Lined Frost=-Proof Coat. 


‘*Frost-Proof’’ is a good name for this coat. Made of strong, 
brown Duck with a heavy fancy lining. Just the Coat for farmers. 
Equally suitable for those engaged in teaming and outdoor work 
during cold weather. Warranted not to rip. Has three pockets, 
durable-sewed seams and hand-worked buttonholes. Give chest 
measure when ordering. 

SPECIAL OFFER. For thirty days from date we will de- 
liver this Coat at any Express Office in New England on receipt of 

2.25. Be sure to mention this Special Offer in connection with 


your order. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue. 














Cornhill, 
The Wall Paper Centre 
of New England.... 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS AND FORKS. 


METAL BLANK READY S 


FOR ROLLING, 


METAL BLANK ROLLED READY BR Mn, | 





boasts of one first-class store where Paper 
Hangings can be found in all grades, in- 
cluding the latest novelties in the market, 
at prices one-third less than at any 
other place in Boston. We refer to the 
well-known establishment of 


J. W. GERRY’S, 
47 Cornhill. 


Convince yourself by calling and ex- 
amining our new line of beautiful 















FOR CUTTING. 









METAL BLANK CUT READY TO 
INLAY OR FILL WITH SILVER 


SPOON SILVER INLAID READY 


FOR PLATING. 
Paper Hangi Sead 
pe ngings. SET OF SIX SPOONS = 
- PLATED READY FOR USE. 
We shall be pleased to show you our goods whether These Goods give the service of Solid Silver— 
you purchase or not. Very desirable for every-day household use. Buy 


Spoons and Forks made by us—Take no other. 
Remember the Number. 


at STAMPED ON THE BACK, 
E STERLING INLAID E” 














47 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 47 The wens my Silver Co., 





We sell the Most Fragrant and ODOR 
Most Lasting BOILING 
SOAKING 


Perfumes “Picked up by the only Process that 


does not Destroy Fibre or Flavor.” 
That can be made. 


LIST OF ODORS FREE 


To All Applicants. 

















We sell all Drug Store Goods at Lower Prices 
than they can be bought for elsewhere. 
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PICKED WP IN BONTOW STHE 
READY FOR THE TABLE IN JS MINUTES 


NOTHING Lme IT 


J Wy. BEARDSLEYS SONS 
wWesT sr. NEw YORK 


Woodward's 


Horticultural Hall Reduced Price 

















10 Cents a Box. 
Drug Store, Ask your Grocer to put in a Box with your next order. 


Prepared only by 
100 and 102 Tremont St., J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
178 and 180 West Street, New York. 
BOSTON ’ MASS. Makers of the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 

















